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bor Better 
USES 
at Lower 


Save one-half cent per pie on your 

crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 

International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


International 


CLIEne COMPANY 
Rada Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make it — 
Flaky Crust—for crusts J, 


that are more tender 












and stay tender —longer 





“Bakery-Proved “=-Trademork 
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You Cant Realize 
Full Flour Profits 
Without Bulk Storage 


Don't confuse a makeshift bulk 
flour handling system with the 
real thing. A really efficient bulk 
storage and packing plant pays 


for itself in a relatively short time. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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Gladiola 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 











KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 








VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 





GRAIN FLAX 








MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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put 
yourself 
in thei 
shoes! 


YOU’D WANT BETTER SCHOOLS, TOO! 


Yes — put yourself in the shoes of children who get only half-day 
education. Or some of the others who are jammed into overcrowded 
classrooms. Or again put yourself in the place of kids whose 
schools lack playground facilities or books and equipment. 





Is it fair to give our children anything but a first-rate education? 
Let’s see to it that they get the kind of education that will make 
them the citizens we all want them to be. It’s a big job but a 
satisfying and rewarding one. 


Here’s how to get started. Write today for free booklet, “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?”. Clip out the coupon and mail it today! 


nee SCOSSSSOSSHSSSSOSSSESSSSSSSSSSOOOS 
- o 


Their 


2 Weet 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me free booklet, “How Can Citizens 


BETTER SCHOOLS Hg oO Cy, Geter Ochocte 


BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 














|; Help Their Schools?” 

/o 

> 4 Name 

$ Address 

* 

e@ City Zone ———— 
: 





in cooperation with The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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open! 






Bemis 


TO OPEN 


Pull up Sharply! 





Riee-Nipp 


THE 


2s 


Bag 
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BEMIS 


BRO BAG CO j 


a4, 





Give your customers the time- and labor-saving 
benefits of Bemis RIPP-NIPP* in Bemis Mulfti- 
wall Bags. They'll thank you for it...and RIPP- 
NIPP costs you nothing extra. 


Get the details from your Bemis Man. 


RIPP-NIPP—-A small, closely controlled, machine -made 
nip cut in the bag at the edge near the sewn seam to 
start easy tear along the top. Does not weaken the bag. 


*Trade- mark 


4 | ' 
General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Iz, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. : SS. 7" 


We, Wiest STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. ‘x, 


. | | 
—_ ‘ ays { 

eh ae j 

. 


l-H FLOURS have a quality that gives maximum one 43 
De MIE eRe 

Cc J L" | bread production with minimum shop trouble and | 1 FRR 

finer loaf quality at the most economical cost per [7% ' ee > s 

“om | finished unit. Why not let I-H quality help you? joe Ci Tee 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | see 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. &—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Clifford D. 
Smith, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas. 


Sept. &—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec,, Dean M. Clark, Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Hl. 


Sept. 7-4—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, DL; see, BR. HW. Kohler, Merck 
& ©o,, St. Louls, Mo. 


Sept. 9-10—Indiana Bakers Asen., 
Ipaico Hall, Indianapolis; Sec., F. A. 
Doll, 2286 BF. Michigan St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
0-11 


Sept — Wisconsin Bakers 


Anen.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 











Fred H, Laufenburg, 161 West 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3%, Wis. 

Sept. 14-165—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 
sec.,, Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

Sept. 15—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lake Murray, Ard 
more, Okla.; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 15—District 2, 
Operative Millers, 
Kansas City; 
The Quaker 
Mo. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn 
production conference; Hotel Bilt 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bidg., At 
lanta, Ga. 


Wis 


Association of 
Aladdin Hotel, 
sec., George Tesarek 


Oats Co., St. Joseph 


Sept, 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Amer 
leas, New York, N.Y 

Sept. 21-22—District 12, Associa 


tion of Operative 
mand Hotel, 


Millers, Ben Lo 
Ogden, Utah; sec., W 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


° WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















SN 








Buy 


MILLER 


Paquette, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Bountiful, Utah. 

Sept. 28-29—District 3, 
of Operative Millers, Marion, 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Association 
Ohio; 
Bosley Co., 


Sept. 28-29—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers. Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; Francis 
R. King, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sept. 29-30 — Nebraska 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, 1806 
Omaha, Neb. 


sec., 


Bakers 
Omaha; 
Chicago, 


Oct. 12—National Soft Wh.cat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
toard of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Hl. 


Oct. 183—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Royal York Hotel, 


Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Oct. 13-15 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley Carteret, Asbury Park, 


N.J.; see., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 


Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 


Oct. 18—Nebraska Mth Annua! 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 


mont 


swanger’s, 


ard H, Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb 

Oct. 18-19-20—D istrict 11, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., Willlam Price, Globe Woven 


Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Nov. 4-6—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; Sec., 
Al Wohlleb, Wohlleb’s Bakery, 743 
Loretto Ave., Louisville. 


Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 


tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R,. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, 


Tenn 

Nov. 16-17—District 13, 
of Operative Millers, 
Sask.; James Wimbush, 
Kelly Winnipeg, Man 


Association 
Saskatoon, 
BEC., Kipp- 
Ltd., 

Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
Harry Hunter, 173 W. 
St., Chicago 2, Il. 


Cago; sec., 


Madison 


“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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1957 


Jan. 13-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. lrairie Ave., De- 
eatur, IL. 

Jan. 19—District 4, 
Operative Millers, 
Minneapolis; sec, William Howe, J 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 


Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 


Jan, 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md; sec., Edwin C. Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md 


Association of 
Radisson Hotel, 


15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 


Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 13854, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
vago 1, Dl. 

March 13-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Vifth Ave., New York 17, 
ole 

March 
Bakers of 


New 


sec., 


17-20—Associated Retail 
America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 








™ - 


The ~~ Ww 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 
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F. Peavey Heffelfinger 






































GFDNA SPEAKER — Scheduled to 
speak during the 60th annual con- 
vention of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. is F. Peavey Heffel- 
finger. The convention will be held 
at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago 











Sept. 9-11. Mr. Heffelfinger, a former 
GFDNA president and former chair- 
man of the National Grain Trade 
Council, heads one of the nation’s 
elevator organiza- 
Hi. Peavey Co., Minne- 






















country 
the F. 


largest 
tions, 


apolis. 





735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ul. 
March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
qa, 
March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
.. Buffalo. 
April 29-May 1—Pacific 
Bakers Conference; 
Williams, 1138 
Ore 


Assn., 
sec., 


Grady 








Products, Ine 
Northwest 
mgr., Rog- 
St., Sa- 


sec. 





er Jefferson 
























May 14-15—lIowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
lowa; Sec Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, lowa 

June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of th Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N. Sec., 
Louise Sk Iiman, 2608 Portland Ave., 





Charlotte 6, N 








June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 




















Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore 2, Md. 








THE 


Chemicals in Food 

Production Symposium 

Set for Atlantic City 
NEW YORK The 


Division of 


Chemical Marketing and Economics 
is presenting a two-day symposium 
on “Chemicals in Food Production” 
at the American Chemical Society's 
national meeting in Atiantie City 
Sept. 18-19. Hugo Riemer, pre ident, 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical 


chairman 
will be 


general 
There 


and Dye Corp. is 
for this symposium 
four %-day symposia 

The program during the 
of Sept. 19 will devoted 
velopments in the field of synthetic 
nitrogen materials for feed. Dr. H. 
B. Hass, president, Sugar Research 
Foundation, will chairman, and 
papers will be presented by the fol- 
lowing: 

Dr. C. Glen King, Nutrition Foun- 
dation, Inc., “Present Status of the 
Protein Supply for Human Nutrition 


morning 
to de- 


be 


be 


—_—— 


NORTHWESTERN 





MILLER 


from a World Wide Standpoint"”; D1 
D. F. Green, Nitrogen Division, Al 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp., “Urea in 
the Role of a Feed Ingredient”; Dr 
H. R. Rosenberg, Stine Laboratory, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
“Methionine and Lysine Supplemen- 
tation of Feeds"; Dr. L. F. Wiggins 
Imperial College of Tropical Agricul- 
ture, Trinidad, “Ammoniated Mo- 
lasses,” and Frank N. Rawlings, 
Amalgamated Sugar Co., “Ammonia- 
tion of Beet Pulp.” 

Other 
discussions 


sessions will be devoted to 
of fertilizers, pesticides 
and pure food and drug laws 


“REA ® THe Tarr rue 


TWO 100,000-BU. 
DAWSON, MINN 
Co-Op Elevator Co 
Produce Elevator, 
Minn 


expansions of 


EXPANSIONS 

The 
and the 
both of 
planning 
100,000 


k armet! 

Dawson 
Dawson 
are 


grain storage 


bu each Co 
Op's will be 


and 


capacity 
300.000 
28 


enlarged to 


bu Produce’s to about 


000 bu 




















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F,L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS «+ H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Agricultural Economist 


Joins Quaker Oats Co. 


CHICAGO--W. Lyle Fitzgerald has 
joined the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
as agricultural economist 

A graduate of the University of 
Missouri, Mr. Fitzgerald was on the 
faculty there and earned a master’s 
degree in agricultural economics 
Later he did research and undertook 
further studies at the University of 
Illinois 

For the past three years, he 
been agricultural economist on 
staff of J. Walter Thompson Co 

At Quaker Oats, Mr. Fitzgerald's 
major responsibility will be a con 
tinuing study of price trends of 
selected commodities 


has 
the 


CANADIAN REPORT ISSUED 

WINNIPEG The Dominion Bu 
reau of Statistics has released its 
report on the grain trade of Canada 
for the 1954-55 crop year. It contains 
117 pages of grain statistics for $1 


now 


—_—— 
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big enough to do a big job... small enough 


to devote painstaking attention to infinite detail 


Now there’s a description of the 
Commander-Larabee organization, 


too. Because we're staffed by 















bakery flour specialists—men with 
the experience, training, responsi- 
bility and sincere desire to help you 
solve your baking problems. 

Descriptive of Commander-Larabee 
flours also—flours precision milled 
to fill your specific requirements... 
and every sack gives you the same 
precisely-controlled performance 


in any season! 


Commander- 
Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS *« KANSAS CITY 


* Myti-Strong« Miss Minneapolis ¢ Minneapolis Best 
Maplesota ¢ Commander ¢ Gigantice VNA « Cream Loaf + Empress 
Larabee’s Best « Sun Loaf ¢ Bakemaster ¢ High Top 
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16,000,000 Bu. 
Wheat Sold by 
U.S. Under IWA 


Cun tive sales 

( tl ng of 

1956-57 June 

Int t Wheat 

t 6.634 (See 

lit Cred Corp. has 

ol £901 OOK bu. of 

A i nd wheat 

lf whnea juivalent) 
VA iinst the 1956-57 


Au 15-21, in- 


ncluded 


bf fl (4 000° bu 
nt) ind 1449 000 

ihe import juntry 

ed in the week's 


THE 


Sargent Company’s 
Assets Purchased 


By International 


MINNEAPOLIS A. E. Sargent, 
president of Sargent & Co. Des 
Moines, and M. B. McDonald, vice 
president of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis innounced the 
purchase of the assets and properties 
of the Sargent by the 
Minneapolis firm 

The Sargent started 
as a hay and grain business in Des 
Moines in 1888 by FE. I. Sargent, Sr., 
and has been under continual Sargent 


have 


companies 


company Was 


family management since that time 
The company was one of the early 
entrants into the formula feed busi- 
ness and Sargent feeds today are sold 
in Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Nebraska 
ind Minnesota 

Mr. McDonald stated that Inter 
national Milling Co. plans to con- 
tinue and expand the manufacture 


ind sale of Sargent 
the midwest 


feeds throughout 


“We look forward to a continua- 
tion of the fine business practices 
established by Sargent and plan to 
maintain the high standards which 


have always been identified with the 
Sargent name,’ McDonald stated 
The VyLactos Co. of Des Moines, 


ilso OW ned by 
was 


the Sargent families, 
involved in the sale of Sar- 
gent feeds interests to International 


not 


OREAD 16 THE BTA ‘ re 


BUILDS NEW ELEVATOR 
FONDA, IOWA 


Construction of a 





new 135,000-bu. elevator for the 
Quaker Oats Co. at Fonda, Iowa, has 
been started 
Bradshaw Mi 
radshaw Mintener Stresses Need for 
= 
Stronger Food and Drug Protection 
VA NGTO! st er state on this critically important health 
{ dru problem during the last session of 
: “ . Congress. It is unfortunate for evers 
176 ge? one I feel, that the hearings took 
<a ' vs the course which eventually resulted 
. . aa in a Stalemate. However, these hear 
: dee Div ings held by the House Committee 
. ah . 
- os on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
. " NOUR did bring out the differences hetwe en 
Ar B the various bills introduced to deal 
if 4 f ( eee 
os with this problem he hearings al 
el ton 
; n, so showed that there wa a wide 
irea of avreement a to the objec 
tate tives which should be attained by 
need such legislation And the points of 
a lint controversy were quite clearly de 
t . fined, making it possible to focus at 
t far tention on resolving those differences 
lat nave in a law that will be adequate to 
I l of protect the public 
t ora ote , 
i im 
‘ ‘ ‘ j iru 
( 1 per 
re Ons 
i ip to 
i eased FLOUR MILLING IN THE USSR. 
j ould The Northwestern Miller describes the 
nd d by 
t ered i 
the prominent milling companies appear on 
ee NEW CAKE MIX, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. has introduced a 
‘ D er 
VOI t laboratories 
i ent 
t ( ind 
' i i that Convention Calendar 6 
Janu Flour Markets 14 
‘ | 
: ; y Wheat Markets . 15 
] ‘ cal 
‘ f of Current Flour Production 15 
tive Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 1% 


p ( made 
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Substantial Reduction in 
eat Surplus Predicted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON A substant f 
duction in the U.S. wheat surplus in 
the 1957-58 marketing year pre 


dicted by the US 
Agriculture 

The hopeful condition 1 
results expected from the 


Department of 


based on 


Soil Bank 


operation and prospects for further 
exports 

According to the USDA lntest 
wheat situation report, disappear 
ance for the 1956-57 marketin yen 


Observations Made 


From USDA Wheat 
Situation Report 


WASHINGTON 


Here une ome 


brief comments on the ( Depart 
ment of Agriculture wheat itua 
tion report for August, 1956, plu 
ome other observations which may 
be iluable in evaluating condition 
FLOUR EXPORTS, Under the new 
wheat subsidy program for which 
payments will be made in kind to the 
bulk grain exporter flour export 
will continue to be compensated on a 


under the Inte 


Phe pre 


cash basis on sale 


national Wheat A 


reement 


ent ubsidy method for ile outsice 
of IWA for flour exports will be con 
tinued for the time being 
x * *® 
BARTER WHEAT AND DONA 
TION WHEAT PROGRAMS, Al 


though the export t1 cle will have 
acces to the free market tor wheat 
for bulk export the extent ol uch 
purchase from the open market 
must be measured in term f other 
programs, Given an anticipated bulk 
wheat export of approximately 640 
million bushels, the USDA situation 
report on wheat says that about 100 
! ion bushel olf wheat Vill corne 
fr Commodity Credit Corp. stock 

{ barter commitment ind other 
p ram uch i emerpen dadona 
1 for relief. Also it is estimated 
that another one-third of bull Vheat 
‘ orts must come from Cc? tock 


n payment of the ubsidy in kind 


| 
num of 


t would mean that 4 maxi 


market buying for thi m 


‘ p ubsidy year would not exceed 
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new -style 


cake mix. Also described are the new research and development 
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will hold wheat surp'us at about 
t} ime condition for the carryout 
date of Jun 30, 1957 The result 
ippears to reflect a rather conserva 
tive view of exports on the part of 
USDA, whereas indicated export au 
thorizations between the U.S. and 
uch bi rain importing nations as 


add a consider 
to the export flow 


India and Brazil may 


ible quantity 


The more optimistic ide of the 
wheat outlook now sensed by USDA 
present the iews on the opera 
tion of the Soil Bank This year's 


rush for Soil Bank payments appears 


to have opened eves it USDA al 
though the condition for induce 
nent have only recently been an 
nounced for the new winter wheat 
crop rhe incentive of a Soil Bank 
certificate worth $1.20 bu, for wheat 


tin normal may be 


yield 
incentive to farmers in the 
tates and particularly 
red wheat area and in the 
Northwest 

Whether the 
Soil Banl 
1956 corn 


bn secon 


acrenue 
a definite 
Great Plains 
in the soft 
Pacific 
wheat phase of the 
the 
remains to 


will be as effective as 
crop 
The 
ram of the 

the 
tually a windfall bonanza in the 
Belt those Belt 
could remove oat crop harvesting and 
Soil Bank the 
of the corn Soil Bank cer 
tificate rhi effect of re 

oat had 
the 
grains it 


prog iti 
1956 
icrTreage re 
Soil 


corm crop pro 


rye provi 


ion of tank have been vir 
Corn 
Corn 


ince farmers 


obtain payments on 
Value 
had the 
crop but 
effect ol 

supply of 


ma 1) 


DAS 


ducing the 
the over-all 
total 


since it 
reducing 
feed 
justified in the lon 
tead 


well a 


animal 

run sinee 
build-up in 
other 


there ha been a 


corn surplus i in the 
iall feed 
lhe 


the Soil Ban 


vrain 


contribution of wheat land to 


the old 
red 


opel ition for 


crop year, particularly for win 


in hardly be an accurate 


bank 


ter wheat, ¢ 


measure of the operation for 


that crop. Much of the land going 
into the wheat ide of the Soil Bank 
this year appeal more as a part of 
crop insurance and not ivnificantly 
those designed a Soil Bank poal 
ubstantial contributions to the Soil 


Bank thi year represented payments 
wheat 


drouth 


for drouth-struck or blown-out 


ind in the Southwest ofr 


eas in the pring wheat belt 

But the wheat ilue certificate for 
the Oil Bank for the next wheat 
crop at $1.20 bu. on the basis of nor 
mal crop yield nay be an alluring 


ittraction to wheat farmer ae 
pending on the normal ield basi 
hy I DA contemplate 


Dual Purpose 


lhe oll] Bank program ha i dual 
purpos firat te nait heavy vhent 
production mad t compen its farm 
fr tI operation until such 
i tin i th urpiu na recn re 
duced to some reasonable balance he 
! eect cme itpie upp ind ce 
mand The danwver exist that Con 
ibsequentl ignore the 
terminal date of the oil Bank lated 
f the 1959 crops under provision 
f the Agricultural Act of 1996 and 
idapt it part of the crop insurance 
progran That in effect ha heen a 
resuit of thy Vheat pro im for the 
1956 heat crop where blown-out 
ind droutl truck land obtained Soil 
Bank payment 
In contemplating the 1957 wheat 
op, | DA now report th prob 
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Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Reports New Peak in Sales 


OMAHA Record sales and a 16% 
increase in earnings were reported 
by J. A. Mactier, president of the 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., in 
his annual statement to stockholders. 
Net sales exceeded $49 million, earn- 
ings of $1,440,000 before taxes were 
at a peak and earnings per share 
advanced to $2.1708, 

Of special interest in view of the 
recently announced sale of the Dun- 
can Hines division of the Nebraska 
Consolidated company to the Procter 
& Gamble Co, was Mr. Mactier’s ad- 
vice that the division was sold at a 
profit of $1 million. Also, the sale 
released $2 million from investment 
in plant and inventories, 

This portion of the 
statement is as follows: 

On Aug. 17, 1956, we announced 
that we were selling our Duncan 
Hines cake mix division to the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. of Cincinnati, This 
ale is in the process of being com- 
pleted and the earnings from the sale 
properly belong in the new fiscal 


president's 


year beginning July 1, 1956 
ing June 30, 1957 

“An audited accounting of this sale 
will be a part of our annual report a 
year from now However 
able to report to you now that 
Duncan Hines cake mix division 
which has been operated at a profit 
has been sold at a profit of about $1 
million after taxes. This $1 million 
amounts to nearly $3.10 per share of 
common stock 

“In addition, this released 
about $2 million from investment in 
plant and inventories. We 
use the proceeds from the 
the Duncan Hines cake mix division 
to continue the growth of our 
operations 8:4 we are confident 
this course in time expand the 
earnings of t. ompany 

“We have been in the prepared-mix 
field for about five years and in that 
time Duncan Hines mixes have 
grown to be one of the leading brands 
in the U.S. Nevertheless 
pany’s operations in flour 


and end 


we are 


oul 


sale 


hope to 
sale of 


other 
that 


our com 
milling 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


Comparative Statement of Financial Condition 
Assets 


June Jur 
CUMIMENT ASHETH 196¢ i9 
smh $ 1,547.9 $ 1,1 f 
Kecelvables 0 ’ 90 
Margin deposits 19 ’ ' 
Inventories 97 i 
repaid expenser is 15,9 
Total current assets ; 1,79 y 
the Henete | 1 iid | , 
PIXEL A#AKTS 
Land buildings and equipment, at const t | f l 
La renerve for depreciation 62) l 
$ 4,4451,69 3 ¢ 
Deferred france expense $ 4,179 ; 
pyriant brands and other intangibles | l $ 
Total asnets $11.7 ) i | 
Liabiliti 
CURMENT LIABILITIES 
ote payable, due within one year Cunsecured) t 160,000 ; 
Jccounte payable and accrued expenses 1 4 
lhividends payable 174 14,1 
Federal taeome tax lability yG,44 
Total current abilities $ 4,006,711 ; i 
otes payable due after one year Cunsecured) $ 2,100,000 $ 
APITAL 
mimon stock -par value $10 per share 
Authorized 600,000 and 330,000 shares respectively issued 
and outstanding, 321,161 shares 5 11,61 $ l 
‘pital surplus is 
ltetained earnings 14,' 1 
$ 8 ; 
Total abilities $11,724,079 $4 i 
Cc tive Stat t of Earni 
I cal year ' 
June 30 Tune 
1966 19 
including grain storage revenue $49,046,458 $4 
PERATING COsSTR 
Cost of sales and operating expenses, exclusive of depreci 
ation $a aK 10.9 
Deprectation i , 
$i i} i ; 
harnings from operations $ ie , 3 
ther income 
$1 | 
OTHER DBDUCTIONS 
Interest $ 13,9 $ 
Lows on sales of fixed aanets, net ) 
$ 13,9 | 
Marnings before provision foer_ federal income tax $1.44 1s 3 1 
lrrovision fer federal income tax i 
Karnings for the year $ 7,188 ; t 
Analysis of Retained Earni 
Falance July 1, 1965 : $1 
Rarnings for the year 5 697.1 
Loews dividends paid (76¢ per share) i 
‘lance June 30, 1966 ' 14 
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corn milling and animal! feeds, al- 
though less visible to the public, have 
been relatively more profitable 

“You are probably wondering what 
this will do to the immediate 
operating earnings of the company 
Our belief, of course, is that as this 
money is reinvested, the earnings per 
will be enhanced. Neverthe- 
less, it is prudent to point out that 
in this coming year, we will be with- 
out the earnings from the prepared 


sale 


share 


mixes and that we may not have this 
money completely reinvested and 
earning its full potential 

“We are confident, however, that 
we will have a very satisfactory op- 
erating income this year in addition 
to the profits from the sale of the 
Duncan Hines cake mix division.” 


Sales Up 
Total sales and storage revenue re- 
ported by Nebraska Consolidated for 


the year ended June 30, 1956, was 
$49,046,480, compared with $48,881,- 
668 in the previous year. The earn- 


ings before taxes of $1,440,188 are a 
gain of nearly $200,000 over the $1,- 
267,224 in 1954-55 Federal income 
taxes were $743,000 against $666,000 
in the previous period, leaving 
earnings of $697,188 in 1955-56, com- 
pared with $601,224 in the preceding 
year 

Since 1947 when a comparatively 
small sales total of $24,804,000 yield- 
ed a top earnings figure of $878,000, 
the Nebraska milling firm has shown 
teady financial growth Sales 
have doubled and earnings have 
climbed back to within a short dis- 
tance of the 1947 consolidated figure 
in spite of heavy investments and 
higher taxes 

Highlights of this growth 
the entrance of the 
into the prepared mix field 
pansion of 
creased interest 


net 


have 
company 
the ex- 
operations, in- 
in bulk bakery flour 


been 


storage 


movement and broader formula feed 
operations in the Southeast by the 
Alabama Flour Mills division of the 


company 

Nebraska Consolidated’s cake mix- 
es were the most successful products 
licensed under the Duncan Hines 
brand of Hines Park Foods, Inc. Aft- 
er the first mix was introduced in 
1951, a sharp expansion of sales fol- 
lowed and Duncan Hines mix 
were accredited to be third national- 
ly and first in many major markets 
The annual advertising budget for 
Duncan Hines mixes was reported to 
be around $3 million 


sales 


Increased price competition in the 
mix field and a desire to strengthen 
flour and feed operations led to the 
sale of the prepared mix division 
Tonnage was up in all three major 
divisions of the company in the yea! 
just ended, Mr. Mactier said in his 
report. Prices generally were lower; 
however, we have demonstrated our 
ability to show steady growth and 
progress in these competitive fields, 
he added 

Commenting on the three major 
divisions of the company formula 
feed, bakery flour and grocery prod- 
ucts—-Mr. Mactier said 

“In March, 1956, we completed our 
second Red Hat feed mill at Tunnel 
Hill, Ga., a small town about 25 miles 
southeast of Chattanooga oe RES 
streamlined plant produces _ only 
broiler feeds. Its operations are off 
to a very good start and we believe 
it will prove to be one of our very 
good and steady income producers 

“We are leaders in the delivery of 
bakery flour by bulk trucks and Air- 
slide bulk cars. We are fully abreast 
of this steady trend to bulk delivery 
of flour to bakers. Our engineering 
department has designed installations 
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BAKERY PRODUCTS 
SALES DOWN 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales in bakery product stores in 
the U.S. during June dropped 7% 
from the June, 1955, figure and were 
4% lower than the May, 1956, figure, 
according to a monthly retail trade 
report of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Dollar volume sales for 
the first six months of this year 
were down 3% from the same period 
last year. 





for some of our major customers and 
these installations have proved them- 
selves in practical operations 

‘Operations this last year in our 
grocery products department, which 
includes Duncan Hines cake mixes, 
flour and corn meal were ef- 
fective and more profitable than in 
the year.” 

Investment of more than $1,250,000 
in adding and improving physical 
properties was indicated by the pres- 
ident This includes the new feed 
mill in Georgia and a million-bushel 
elevator addition at Fremont, Neb 
the company are listed 
Dickinson, chairman of the 


family 


previous 


Officers of 


as R. S 


board; Mr. Mactier, president; A. L. 
Johnson, A. A. Andre, M. C. Brown, 
C. B. Hanson, D. L. Barber, J. V. 
Bass and A. W. Glade, vice presi- 
dents; Harold A. Prince, vice presi- 


dent-general counsel; R. W 
secretary-treasurer 
Johnson 
ure! 


Clemons, 
and FE. Stuart 


assistant secretary-treas- 


QREAD i® THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


Voting Sept. 4 on 
Soybean Futures 
Trading at K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—A movement to 
establish soybean futures trading at 
the Kansas City Board of Trade has 
been started by the board of directors 
and an amendment to the rules per- 


mitting such business will be voted 
by the membership Sept. 4 
In a recent meeting the board 


approved a request that provisions 


for trading be provided and recom- 


mended that the following amend- 
ment to the exchange rules be 
adopted: “All contracts made for 


soybeans shall be understood as for 
‘Contract’ soybeans, and on such con- 
tracts a tender of No. 2 yellow soy- 
beans shall be deemed a valid tender; 
provided, howeyer, that No. 1 yellow 
soybeans may be tendered on con- 
tract at a premjum of 3¢ per bu. over 
the contract price; No. 3 yellow soy- 


beans, 14% or less moisture, may be 
tendered at a discount of 2¢ per bu. 
under the contract price; and No 
3 yellow soybeans, over 14% mois- 
ture, may be tendered at a discount 
of 5¢ per bu. under the contract 
price, subject, however, to the pro- 
visiors of Rules 255 and 323 and 


Chapter XIX.” 

The growth of importance of soy- 
bean production and processing, par- 
ticularly in the area of the Midwest 
accessible to Kansas City is reason 
for the action. A record receipts of 
8% million bushels of soybeans at 
Kansas City in the year ended June 
30 is a factor, and average receipts 
the past 10 years has been 
around 5 million bushels 

An amendment to 
method of nominating 
major board offices 


ove! 


the 
for 
will be 


change 
persons 
also 


voted by the board Sept. 4 
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CHARLES RITZ 


Charles Ritz Will 
Take 5-Week Tour 


Of Russia, Europe 


MINNEAPOLIS Charl Ritz, 
chairma! f the board, International 
Milli ( Minneapoli together 
vith } ther midwest business ex- 
ecutive A leave New York City 
Sept i five weet tour of 
hurope i Russia 

[The itinerary will include Brussels, 
Belgiu Copennagen Denmark; 
R i Lat (part of the Soviet 
Union and major port and rail gate- 
Va t Russia) Leningrad and 
Moscow Ru Warsaw Poland; 
both East and West Berlin; and 
Par rhe en will travel by char- 
tered airplane to each jor city 

their itinerary and will be provid- 
ed iut pile transportation and 
nterprete! t each stop 

he taking thi tour re- 
present a eat many different busi- 
1OSSE ind justries of the midwest,” 
Mr. Ritz i. “We will be permitted 
t take ti imera ind have been 
promised Ve can ee anything we 

h ection with the respective 
busine terests of the men in our 

ip 

Ar thers in the party will be 
Ced! Minneapol news- 
paper < t and rad person- 
lity He ‘ e as publicist for 
the tou ch wa wiginated by 
| I | f Lawrence Kansas 


Metropolitan Bakery 
Group to Meet Sept. 10 


YEW YORK The Metropolitan 
Bakery P luction Clut Ire an- 
une first meeti of the 
e in Schrafft Res 
taura Y k, on Sey 10 at 

6:45 p 
| i tne ev ll be 
I it Will Protect Your 
I luct Motivate Sak The 
ra ” presented Jim 
f Jin Associ- 

I 
Mr. N the creat ome of 
the count hest-known trademarks 
ich i the Socon I ng Red 
Horse t S Roost Colon- 
il S t Rath Pach Com- 
pany Ind Head tr Mc” for 
McCormick & Co., Inc., and the 
Head” f Red Owl 
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Flour Milling in the USSR 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Pavlinoy is 
editor of the Soviet Journal of the 
Fiour Milling and Elevator Industry 
which is published in Moscow. The 
article was written specially for The 
Northwestern Miller and results from 
several months of negotiations at the 
diplomatic level with Russian officials 
in the U.S. It is possible that some 
readers may wish to raise questions 
concerning Soviet milling methods 
or to make comments on the opera- 
tions. If those readers will write to 
the editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, the letters will be passed on to 
Mr. Pavlinov. 


7 v 


Russia’s large industrial flour mills 
have long been known for the produc- 
tion of large quantities of high grade 
flour for the domestic market and for 
export 

Towards the end of World War 
I and during the civil war the flour 
milling industry fell into decay. It 
was restored in 1920-1924. A single 
technology for the production of all 
grades of flour was introduced in the 
flour milling industry. This made it 
possible to raise the capacity of the 
mills and to utilize grain 
for food purposes to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. 

The standardization of technologi- 
cal flour manufacture, 
the establishment of single norms in 


resources 


processes in 


grain utilization, in designing the 
machines and in determining the 
qualities of flour required laid the 


basis for a scientifically-grounded 
organization of flour production in 
the USSR 

Further development of the flour 
milling industry, the reconstruction 
of old mills and the erection of new 
ones required the restoration and in- 
crease of milling machinery manutac- 
ture 

In 1923, industry began producing 
buhr mills for country mills, as well 
as grain separators, brush 
machines, plansifters and purifiers. A 
year later the industry started the 
manufacture of roller mills and ma- 
chines required for the many eleva- 
tors which were being built all over 
the country. 

Thus, in a short time, mill machine 
building was created and the manu- 
facture of all machines necessary for 
flour milling was organized in USSR 
It must be noted that before World 
War I many of these machines were 
imported from Germany and Switzer- 
land 


scourers, 


Growth of Industry 

The extent of flour mill and eleva- 
tor construction in the USSR can be 
judged by the following figures. Dur- 
ing the First Five-Year Plan (1928- 
1932) 295 large elevators were built 
The construction of elevators had to 
be expedited since in Tsarist Russia 
there had been only 125 of them 

The construction of flour mills 
proceeded somewhat slower, but large 
state flour mills for the production 
of high grade flour were built during 
the same period in a number of cities 
in the Urals, Siberia and Central 
Asia. The capacity of each of these 
mills was from 500-600 to 800-1,000 
tons of grain a day. At the same time 
mills with a capacity of 150-400 tons 
per day were also built 

Extensive work was simultaneously 


By Y. PAVLINOV 


accompiished on enlargin ind re 
constructing existing plants 
In subsequent five-year plans the 


construction of new enterprises of thy 
state flour milling industry was ac 
complished on a large scale. Larg 
flour mills were erected in the 
industrial centers which had come in 


new 


to being during these five-year plan 

Serious attention was devoted t 
putting the small country mill 
order, The outdated rural mills were 
replaced by many new one 

Of the total number of flour mill 
in the Soviet Union in 1939 kk thar 
10% belonged to state organization 


whereas the rest were owned by col 
lective farms. At the same time neat 


ly half the total daily production of 
flour was milled by the state flour 
mills, which predetermined their 
leading role in supplying the citi 
and large populated areas with flour 


By 1941 the production of flour at 
the large state mills increased by 2.9 
times compared with 1926 

During World War I 
many regions were occupied by the 
Fascists, a great deal of had to 
be done in the flour milling industry 
of the rest of the country in 
provide the population with brea 


A he a 


work 


order to 
In 


particular, many mills were recon 
structed for yielding a higher pet 
centage of flour 
War Damage Serious 
Nearly half of the large state mill 
were destroyed during the war. Theil 


reconstruction began immediately 
after the Fascists had been driven 
out. More than 150 flour mills were 
reconstructed in the industrial cen 
ters and in grain growing region 
from the beginning of 1943 to 1946 
Along with the reconstruction f 
the wrecked flour mills and elevator 
the building of new mills wa tarted 
Many were built during the Fourth 


and Fifth Five-Year Plan 

Production of all grades of flour j 
developing at a high rate. In the last 
five years, for example, it increased 
by 38.5% 

Production of high grade flour 
to be during the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan period, while the « 
truction of new mills provide for 
high grade flour constituting no kk 
than 70% of the total output in each 
region, territory and Republic 


increased 


Grades of Flour 


Four grades of wheat flour are pr 


iced in the USSR: high, Ist and 2nd 

ades and whole wheat flour. Rye 
flour also comes in three grade 

ted, “scoured rye flour” and whol 
rye flour 

One-grade, two-grade and three 


rade grinding is employed in the 
USSR for the production of higt 
ide flour. They may be classified 
follows 
Three-grade—yielding 15% h h 
ade flour, 30% first wrade and 33° 
‘ond grade 
Two-grade—y ielding 45 first 
ide flour and 33% second de 
One-grade—y ielding 72 first 
ide flour or 85% econd race 
lour 
The rye grindings are as foll 


Two-grade—y ieldin 15% first 
rade flour and 33° 
One-grade—yielding 63% of flour 
With the total 


second rad 


output of graded 


flour <« istituting «Ss f the weight 
of grain milled the yield of the high 
nd ist grades of flour reached an 
iverayve of 90D during the post 
war years as compared with the 35% 
in 1940 
The quality of each grade of flow 
determined by standards, The ob 
ervation of these norms is controlled 
by department f technical control 
t the flour mills and State Inspec 
tion on quality of agricultural prod 
uct 
Bleaching Prohibited 
Color eter ire now extensively 
used in estimating the flour quality 
Chemical and electrical bleaching of 
flour at tl mills is prohibited in the 
{ sR 
The three rade grinding of wheat 
(15, 30 and 33 1 total of 78 ) 18 
the ! t widespread in the USSR 
The 15 tf the high grade flour in 
luc 15-2 emolina 
The technological proces of thi 
nad usually run is tollow 
The preparation of the grain for 
rindin include one run through 
propellin machine washin ma 
chine with whizzer conditioner 
me run through emery scouring ma 
chine and sometimes through pebbl 
eparato designed by engineer Gri 
rovich for grain with a large con 
tent of mineral admixture (pebble) 
Hard and soft wheats are prepared 
for rindin eparately, The milling 
om j iccomplished by 7 break 
a! zin ind 10 reduction system 
Corrugated roll ire installed on the 
roller nills of all tem 
Brush machine ire used for the 
paration of bran. Plansitters are de 
ned » that the motion of the prod 
icts through the sieves insure i high 
capacit tf these machine 
The actual results of the work of 
the nill rm othe rind are as follow 
high grade flour yield 18-20 with 
0.45-0.5 h content first wrade 
flour--30-35 vith 0,60-0.65% ash 
mtent, and second grade flour W) 
24 in 110-115 ish content 
lotal eld in-d9 With an average 
hed h-content of O.75-0.80 
High speed of the rolls in the roller 
ill ri tituite the distinguishing 
feature f dern flour milling 
In the pre-revolutionary flour mill 
the peed f the rolls reached no 
ne than 45-4 m/sec In oviet 
time, the peed of the roll vas first 
dtoo-on oe ind iter to 
bin ec. Research is now being con 
ducted 1 certain the possibility of 
( the speed of the rolls to 
10-1] ec, “The peeds are already 
empl ed the lis producin vhole 
! i flo 
th the development of the flow 
t ae brea ind reduction 
processes the actual specific load on 
1 equip ich race vhenat 
[ R high. B in 
ere t} peed f the rolls and 
p fter f | ed design 
d th id been sy 
te itic | Ving ¢ % during 
the postwat eal ri pared with 
1940). ‘TI era I ! per 1 cm of 
I ey int e per j n the three 
cle vyheat his (high rad 
1% first rade yO)" ind second 
le 4.4 OH) I n 1951, 74 
i n j 1 if } 1955 
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Mill Modernization Prominent 


In ADM Plans as Diversified 
Interests Aid Profit Levels 


MINNEAPOLIS An extensive 
program of modernization is being 
pursued in the milling units of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., a 
division of Archer-Daniels-Midland 


Although earnings from flour mill 
ing did not equal those of the previ 
ous year, operations were satisfac 
tory. A major factor in attaining in 
creased earnings—-the net profit wa 


Co. of Minneapolis. Already several $5,871,506 against $5,749,888 a year 
steps have been completed and the ago—was the success of the grain 
improvements, those already made _ division which had a record year. A 


and those to come, are expected to 
enhance future earnings. These facts 
were revealed by Thomas L. Daniels, 


record volume of grain was handled 
and continued capacity storage opera 
tions and increased merchandising ac 


president of ADM, when he presented tivities contributed to the division 
the firm's annual report and accounts success, the report states. A heavy 
for the yeur ended June 30, 1956. movement of export grain off the 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Consolidated Profit and Loss and 
Reinvested Earnings 


ler $21 ’ y 
f products sold 194 11 
$1 ; 
Puen OPERATING REVENUES 
proit from grain merchandising storage elevation 
and) commissions $10,429 | | ’ 
La elevation, handling and other operating expenses 1544.6 j 
$ 9 $ 
; ; 
ne adminiatrative and general expenses 10,84 
$1 ; 
Db OTHER INCOME 
Dividends received and interest earned 
Vrofit (lowe) on disposal of depreciable annets i79 ( 
Miscellaneous 
$1 s 3 
it DEEPVOCTIONS FROM INCOME 


Interest paid ; 61 ; ; 
Provision for doubtful accounts 4,9 
Miecellaneouns i is 


$ ; 
$ 11,9 i ; 
i on for federal, state and Canadian taxes on tneome for 
the yeur estimated } i i 5 
noome tax adjustments resulting from decrease in reser 
replacement of Lifo inventories 
. " ; 
Net profit for the year | ; 
jtelnvested earnings at beginning of yenur 
$ 64 ; 
Le caoh dividends paid ($2 per share) 9 
i ' ted earnings at end of year $ 61 ‘ $ 
i on for depreciation of property, plant and equipment tn 
uded in costes and expenses amounted to s ; 
URMENT ABBETS 
Cash ! ’ ; 
{ government securities (ahort-term) and commercial pa 
per--at cost which i# approximate market 4 


otes, acceptances and accounts receivable 


Trade notes, drafta and acceptances 

Trade accounts iT 1 

Girain accounte and margin deposits 

(ther current accounts ; 

Lewes allowance for possible lows ( p01 ( 
$ 15,9 ; 


Inventories! 

At lower of coat Clast-in, firat-out method) or market 

Linseed oll, soybean oll, spermoll and crude fieh off § 7 ‘ ; 
At lower of coat (firat-in, first-out method) or market 

Miaxseed, soybeans and other raw matertale 1 

Sundry otls 

Packaging 

Manufacturing 
At market: 

Fiour, wheat and other grains 


materials 
supplies ! 


including adjustment 


of open contracts to market 9 
At market or less 
Peed and meal, including adjustment of open con 
tracta to market ' ‘ 
$4 ; 
Vrepald expenses 
Total current aenetsa a. ; 


VESTMENTS ANIL) OTHER ASSETS 
investment in, and advances to, subsidiaries 
at cont | I $ 
curtties of other companies—at ! 
undry notes and accounts receivable trade 
memberships : 1 
seh surrender value of life insurance 


not Consolidates 


advances and 


: ; 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT. on the basi« of cont 
Land : ; 1019.4 ; 
hulldings, machinery and equipment 66,469 5 t ) 
Less allowance for depreciation (24,639,907) ( 
$ 41,049,311 $4 
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West Coast and aggressive merchan- 


dising brought record receipts 
through terminal elevator it Van- 
couver and Tacoma, Wash. The new 
St. Paul River Terminal contributed 


to a substantially increased move- 


ment of grain through the ADM Twin 
City elevators 


Mr. Daniels stated that this is the 
third consecutive year that ADM’s 
earnings have increased. They were 
2% better than last year, 17% above 
two years ago, and 52% above those 


for 1953 

All-time highs for 
and net worth were reported. ADM 
working capital on June 30 totaled 
$50,644,856, an increase of $2% mil- 


working capital 


lion over last year. Net rth was 
$93,987,242, equivalent to $57.71 per 
share 


Four quarterly dividends of 
share totaling $3,269,988.50 equal to 
56% of net profits, were paid ADM's 


IE per 


6,197 stockholders. The dividend 
which will be paid Sept. 1 will be 
ADM's 100th consecutive quarterly 


dividend and its 120th cash dividend 
Shares of common utstanding 
June 30 were 1,628,540 


tock 


ADM entered the current fiscal 
year with no bank debt loans, o1 
preferred stock outstandi: 

Commenting on the continued 
rrowth in earnings, Mr. Daniels, cited 
the better balance in the company 
operations resulting in large part 
from its diversification and research 
programs 

Dollar volume of sale was lower 
than for the previous year, but thi 
is not a good measure of ADM’ 


operations, Mr. Daniels explained 


While lower prices for many raw ma 


terials resulted in slightly reduced 
dollar sales, the physical lume of 
products handled remained essential 


ly unchanged 
Net additions to plants during the 


year were $3,082,487. This brings to 
tal net plant additions for the past 10 
years to $53,503,153. New plant faci- 
lities include a million-bushel eleva 
tor at North Kansas City which in 
creased ADM grain storage capa 
city to 74 million bushels. Also com 


pleted was a soy protein plant for the 
production of soy flour and high pro 
tein soybean meal at Mankato, Min- 
Feed manufacturing facilities 
were expanded in Illinois 

ADM, Mr. Daniels pointed out, ha 


nesota 


developed many new products during 
the year as part of its policy of diver 
sification. Among the highlight of 


the year was the purchase of a half 
interest in the Applied Radiation 
Corp. and a half interest in a land 
based whaling station near Paita, 
Peru. Referring to ARC, Mr. Daniel 
said: “We regard our share in this 
company as an investment in radia 
tion research with long-term objec- 
tives. Having a direct and tangible 
link to the technology of radiation 


in de- 
termining ipplication to 
our present products and future proc 
essing methods.”’ 


will be of material assistance 


its possible 
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Daniels 


Thomas L. 


nentun the ADM International 
Division, organized 18 months ago 
Since its inception, Mr. Daniels re 
vealed, an extensive network of sales 
utlets for ADM products and manu- 
facturing know-how has been estab 
lished in 26 countle 

Regarding the future, Mr. Daniels 
id everal factor indicate con 
tinued improvement in earnings 
Bumper crops of flaxseed, soybeans, 


vheat ind other will 
idequate raw materials for 
Also 


rains provide 
capacity 


operations this year encourag- 


ing are many ne laboratory prod- 
ucts currently being evaluated by the 
newly formed Development Depart 
ment 

We are most optimistic about the 
future growth of ADM,” Mr. Daniels 
said. “The progre made in our div 
ersification program promises con- 
tinued improvement in earnings. The 
company ound financial condition 
ind it roup of well-trained execu- 
tive provide a base for further ex- 
pal ion 


General Mills Buys 
Assets of Michigan 
Sponge Maker 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills 
Ine na acquired the issets of 
Brooklyn Product Brooklyn, Mich 
manutacture! of the Chem-O-Cel 
line of impregnated sponges. The 
new product line will expand activi 
tir for GMI O-Cel-O division. lo 
‘ ite | if Buff 11) 

Carl Linenfelser president of 
Brook ! Product will be iSSOCcI 


ated with GMI in the distribution of 


Chem-O-Cel products 


William Howlett, general manager 
of GMI's spon division, will have 
ver-all supervision of the company’s 


cellulose sponge activity 





Liabilities 


Another new venture iining mo 
ith r LIA } 
\ t i 
beds t 
I ‘ it I 
neor 
I 
ith ERVI 
‘ 
For 4 
iA kit I kel t 
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Annual Report of Standard Milling 
Indicates Net Profit of $321,053 


ITY 


Detai f the an- 
port of the Standard Milling 
& ndicate net profit of $321,053 
the ear ended Ma 1956, 
ompared th $441,150 earli- 
\ eported by Paul German, 
ce p i ind comptroller of the 
( npa eral week i the 
profit taxes wa higher in 
t ea t ended but higher fed- 
eral ta t into the net 
Ine om operations before pro- 
iSlo ! deral and tate income 
taxes and pecial charge $9417,- 
10, « pared with $1,071,444 in the 
1954 In addition to the taxes 
i loss of $247,857 was absorbed on 
the disposition of flour land and 
buildings at Kansas City and Minne- 
ipo 19 ind on machinery and 
quipme Minneapol 1955 
Ihe company experienced one 
k stoppage during the past fiscal 
Ral Friedman, chairman of 
the boa ported, “and that was 
il ndust trike of all ¢ tors 1n 
the port Buffalo r} eriod of 
hnutd approx itely SIX 
eel ind sulted in tantial 


effect in the company earnings, due 
to the necessity of protecting our 
customers in the East by means of 
other than our own normal Buffalo 


Sales had to be delivered 
penalty the company All 
units of the company now operat- 
ing under labor agreements of from 
two to three years’ duration 


operations 
at a to 


Progress in Modernization 
“Substantial progress was made in 
our mill modernization program,” Mr 
Friedman continued. “We have con- 


tracted for a bulk storage installa- 
tion to supplement and assist in the 
proper handling of bulk truck de- 
liveries of flour to bakers in the Buf- 
falo area The installation of the 
automatic car dump, referred to in 
last year’s statement, has been com- 


pleted and has enabled us to secure 
and handle considerably more rail 
business in Buffalo than ever before 
Every effort is being made to main- 
tain all equipment and physical prop- 
erties in proper operating condition 

“All units of your company 
tinue to operate on a profitable basis, 
and the the current 


con 


prospects for 





John Peterson Retires; 
R. C. Woodworth 
New Cargill Director 


MINNEAPOLIS The retirement 
of John G. Peterson as chairman of 
the board of Cargill, In has been 
announced | the compar board 
of direct The move was in accord- 
ance with company seniority policy, 
the announcement said 

At the same time the board an- 
nounced the election of Robert C 
Woodworth to board membership 


ind his appointment to the company's 
finance <¢ mittee of which Mr 
Peterson wa also chairman Mr. 
Woodworth is vice president for pub- 
lic relation 

Mr. Pete: who came to Cargill 
as its financial officer in 1933, had 
been second ice president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York 
He became a member of Cargill's 
board of director in 1936 and its 
hairmar 1953. He wa also a 
member ot t executive committee 

Mr. Woodworth, who has been in 
the grain busine since 1919, came to 
Cargill in 1942 and was elected a vice 
president in 1949. He was on the 


RK. C. 


Woodworth 





board of directors of the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange from 1942 to 1950, 
was president of the exchange from 
1950 to 1951, and is a past chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Council 
He is presently first vice president 
of the Terminal Elevator Grain Mer- 
chants Assn. 

The board announced that all board 
members and officers of the com- 
pany were reelected. The board now 
comprises: Austen S. Cargill, James 
FE. Dorsey, Erwin E. Kelm, Cargill 
MacMillan, John H. MacMillan, Jr., 
Morrison, James C. North, 


H. Terry 
Fred M. Seed and Mr. Woodworth 


Standard Milling Co. 
Announces Personnel 
Changes at Buffalo 


KANSAS CITY 


BREAD is 


Several changes 


in personnel for the Buffalo opera- 
tions have been announced by the 
Standard Milling Co. William L 
Rogers, Jr., has been named man- 
ager of Standard’s 5,000,000-bu. ele 
vator and merchandising operations 
in the Buffalo area. Mr. Rogers joined 
Standard in 1952 after having been 
with Goffe & Carkener, Inc., of Kan- 


sas City, for six years 


The appointment of Anthony J 
Kapsiak as general manager of the 
Buffalo flour mill also has been 
made. Mr. Kapsiak has been associ- 
ated with the Buffalo flour opera- 
tions since April, 1930, and during 
the past 10 years has served as pro- 


duction manager and plant manager 

James EF. O'Connell with 
Park & Pollard Co has 
joined the Standard and 
will Mr. Rogers in the met 
chandising field. The resignation of 
Charles C. Perna co-man 


formerly 
Buffalo 
Milling Co 


assist 


former 


iger of Buffalo operations, has been 
innounced effective Aug. 31 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SEEK BAN ON ELEVATOR 


TOLEDO, OHIO A petition seek 


ing to prevent the building of a mul- 
ti-million-dollar grain elevator at 
Anthony Wayne ‘Trail near Mon 


clova Rd. was filed in Common Pleas 
Court here. Industrial activity would 
depreciate the value of their prop 


erty which is zoned residential, the 


plaintiffs said 


MILLER 


fiscal year are for satisfactory earn- 


ings,” the chairman concluded 
Officers in addition to Mr. Fried- 

man include Paul Uhlmann, presi 

dent; R. Hugh Uhlmann, executive 


vice president; Paul M. German, vice 
president and comptroller; Paul Uhl 
mann, Jr., secretary, and Philip R 
Kopf, treasurer 


The 
flour 
tors totalling 
falo 
Kansas, 
terminal 
3,633,000 bu 
rado, Kansas 
and Texas 


company 


and 
and 


lists a 
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6,000-sack 
mill at Buffalo; terminal eleva- 
11,025,000 bu 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Minneapolis, 
country 
total capacity 
Oklahoma, 


at Buf- 


Kansas City, 
and 
elevators 


sub- 
of 
n Colo- 


Nebraska 


STANDARD MILLING CO. (DELAWARE) 

AND SUBSIDIARY CO. 
Comparative Statement of Profit and Loss 

and Earnings Retained for Use in the Business 





1956 
sa produe $14,593,138 
‘ ! nerchand ne | fit ne SON,849 
$17,487,021 
‘ 1 a nad 14.00 ‘ 
it i t ‘ a70.464 
1 rising nal acd ' ‘ 
Profit from operatior | 1 ‘ 
DEDUCTIONS FROM INCOM) 

Interest x penne nts ' i 4,987) 
M ellan us Aper t cit 9) 
i fit ! ' per na neome 

tux 5 v4 1 
M ing expen pr pa ! ' 1 osition flour mill 
ind and building it Kan t nd Minneapoll nie and 
hiner and equipment t Minneapoll ' 1% 17,8 
rot 1 re ' 5 009.1 
1 rIMATEL INCOME rAX} 
ederal (after deducting i $1 ' 19 rining 
from rr fe l j n i rom 19 ) ass ou) 
t a.100) 
Profit for ! ‘ 1.0 
! IN¢ RETAINEI ! ! ! Li i rhit it I hee 
balance t beginning 1,468 
! lend paid O¢ per ! at 1 har sutstanding 
te " ) (200,940) 
nur t 4 ' doin mers 
1 ' t end f i ' i 49 
i n for dept ition ineluded in 4 fit and lo ' j 197 
Cc tive Bal Sheet 
May 
‘ its oe hl 1966 
h P 169.080 
\ int receivahbl ' ! 
{ eoverninent 800,646 
Other 507.817 
indy sccount t ! 192.015 
Allowar for doubtfu int Hon) 
Advance for purchane f rain 178,464 
| entorte it low of approximate market determined 
n accordance with usual m net 
fjrain 1,026 
Fiour and other finished product 424,970 
Supplies and other ten 116,449 
Unexpired insurance premium and the I paid per j } 
Total irrent t ‘ 106.676 
' rMENTS AT ¢ I 
ilewe ibles from owners of unt re operated | th 
compat under profit haring ntiract ured ' 18 
otes receivable it " ‘ ' propertte paniie 
te rece ible f mpl f “i 
Memberehiy and ne ! ! 4 
ther investment 49 
’ ‘78.66 
VPEKTY, PLANT ANT) BYQulrPMi I 
\ le ‘ imulated depr t ' f 870° in 1o%¢ 
and $79 in 19 ' 150,94 
a hare 1,6 
$10, 28 
I . biliti 
ith I LIAHILITHI 
ote payable to bant ’ ‘ 
4 count ! , ‘ 
\ rued wag nt 40.400 
4 ru t her I i f ' at " 
beder ' ' t ‘if ‘ 
! ne und requ ' nt ' ber i i wither ‘ 
‘ | f n ) f debentur } n tren 11 
lo ' | " 
G-TERM LIABILITIHI 
fteen ent ‘ nkis t le ' } 1, 1941 
' 1 t! t ‘1 ' ’ 
i ' ' 
h 
‘ ’ Mt) 
K HOLES BwQuiry 
! e of t ' ' } 
} a ( t ' 
} } i 
ied 
‘ i9 ' | ’ 
i+ } } a) 
j fr } ! ie i 
ie vf 
} rnie ‘ ' f rey ' 
stement (of wl $1! 69,34 ted as to payment 
a n tt na t 
If ' if ’ , 
t b t 
j ’ 5 
§ 6.1489,969 
i! a 


Year ended May 31 


1955 
16,800,112 
000,797 


19,911,829 
14,626,774 


85.0 
0 7. 
1 a 3) 
(103,007) 
Cho 846) 
1o7vhaaa 
421,044 
660,400 


(190,000) 


18 > 
s41.160 
168,377 


(216,860) 


[eh See ee) 
' 14h 
' 1281 
3 

1055 

Ss Gas an 
‘ O38 
1,497.04 
#108 
(11.028) 
64,188 
aoa 
174,768 

‘ 056.90 

' 128 
i) , 
' 
4 

‘ #4.909 
; 1.21 

146 


‘1 rd) 
‘9 
71 
94.071 
190 000 
134,000 
| 79,291 

‘ 16,¢ 
11 a6 

nae He 

Py 19.7 
» ae 
07,18 

‘ 

t¢ 
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Spring Family Flour 
ost Active 


Sales Are 


<tensive spring wheat family flour 
bookings developed in several 
t of the country last week to 
i nate the sales picture, Adding to 


BeC- 


the family volume were sales of 
priv bakery grades and some soft 
t flours 
les by spring wheat mills aver- 


1 303% of five-day capacity last 
ek, compared with 177% a week 
97% a year ago, The 
ly bookings were made by most 


er and 


buyers when the price in the North- 
vest, New England and Pennsy!l 

on nationally-advertised brands 

idvanced 20¢ ewt., with the mills 
fferis protection jookings were 
for 120 days in many cases, Spring 
bakery types were sold at levels be- 


low that put into effect in July when 
the | push was made 

in the central states last 
k amounted to 170% of five-day 
ling capacity, compared with 55- 


I | iM 


6 veek earlier. Springs were re 
| ted sold to bakers and jobbers 
did not book in July, Commit- 
ments were for 120 days, Soft wheat 
of the eracker-cookie types 


ere also up substantially from the 
Veo) before 

In the Southwest, sales picked up 
from the 23% of the week before, but 

till only at 33% of capacity 

third of the sales were 
reportedly to the government. A year 
averaged 91% of capacity 
ales picked up slightly 

ales were virtually nil as the 
trend weakened 
production by U.S. mills 
97% of five-day milling 
last week, up slightly from 
the 96% of a week earlier and well 
the 85% of a year ago. Increases 


koout one 


1 ile 
Icxport 
ive 


Flour 
iveraged 


capacity 


ere noted for Minneapolis, the 
Jorthwest as a whole, Buffalo and 
the central and southeastern states 


Production in the interior Northwest, 

the Southwest was at the 

level as in the previous week. 

Buffalo output, at 118% of capacity 

last week, showed a sharp increase 

from the 109% of the week before 
ee tables on page 15,) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
id in good volume last week, with 
family bookings leading the way. The 
flurry in family business followed an- 
nounecement of a price increase while 
the ther springs business came on 
price reductions 
iles by spring wheat mills for last 
veek averaged 303% of five-day mill- 


and if} 


ing capacity, up substantially from 
the 177% of a week earlier and the 
97 f a year earlier 


Prices on nationally advertised 


I ds of family flour were boosted 
{ ick in the afternoon Aug, 22 
Buyers were given until opening of 
thi irket Aug. 24 to book at the 
$6.90 price. Realizing that it was the 


| t price in several years, most 
vents of the trade booked heavily, 


t for 120 days and some even 
further. This business was, however, 
‘ fined to the areas that did not 


price increase in July, including 


M esota, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, 
Montana, northern Iowa, the New 
Eneland states and Pennsylvania 


Shipments of family flour also pick 
ed up as mills offered shipping al- 
inces in some areas 

Bakery flour sold earlier last week 
was pretty well scattered. Prices at 


THE 
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capacity, compared with 23% in the 
previous week and 91% a year ago 
About one third of last week’s sales 


constituted orders placed by the gov- 
ernment agencies and by exporters 


Important buying interest was 
lacking among all types of customers, 
and there appears to be little im- 
which the business was booked wer¢ mediate prospect of change in this 
even lower than $5.40 cwt. on stand condition in the Southwest as most 
ard patent, bulk Minneapolis, the buyers are well booked at the mo- 
level at which the big business wa ment 
flone in July. Some buyers filled in Clears continue scarce and there is 
for flour they had used since July 


no great volume of export business 
Some scattered bookings made 


to Norway but prices generally were 


and others, who had not been enticed 


were 
into the market by 


July's prices, fin 


ally made their commitments. Many too low for mill acceptance 

buyers are reportedly now booked Quotations Aug. 24, carlots, cot- 

well into January tons, Kansas City: Hard winter bak- 
Clears held relatively steady, both ery short patent $5.55@5.60, stand- 


in price and demand ard 95% patent $5.45@5.50, straight 


Flour production at Minneapoli $5.4005.45, established brands of 
last week averaged 97% of five-day family flour $6.25@6.95, first clears 
capacity, up three points from the %4.70@4.90, second clears $4.60@ 4.65, 
94% of a week earlier but not up to 1% ash clears and higher $4.30@4.55 
the 116% of a year earlier. Produc Wichita: Mills operated at 90% of 
tion in the interior Northwest aver capacity last week. Flour demand 
aged 100%, the ime as a week was very light. Shipping directions 
earlier and one point more than a_ were only fair. Prices Aug. 24 were 
year ago. For the Northwest as a unchanged to 3¢ higher from a week 
whole, production averaged 99% , con earlier 
pared with 98% a week earlier and Salina: Demand for flour last week 
105% a year earliet was dull with prices practically un- 

Shipments from spring wheat mill changed from a week earlier. Ship- 
averaged 93% of five-day milling ping directions were only fair 
capacity, down from the 111% of a Hutchinson: Flour bookings were 
week earlier but better than the 81% ' 

extremely light for mills of this area 
of a year earlier. Minneapolis mill laos ek. follc » the patter f 
reported that directions were fair to - ve. coe ne a” ponmere 
ane the last month. Most of the trade is 

Quotations Aug. 24, 100-lb. cotton well covered and present prices 


proved no incentive to extend already 


sacks, carlots 
long 


Standard patent $5.67 Business 
»S 


~ or 9 ae OF 0sitions was limited 
5.77, short patent $5.77@5.87, high on a t Ae @nfen Weentier fam 
ae 46 » on tigre Os 0 ale ‘Aa our 
gluten $6.12@6.22, first clear $5.37@ i 
or ar sao ~ continued to be in slack demand 
5.42, whole wheat $5.5775.67, family 
$6.05@7.10 Operations were disappointing with 
5 running time down to about three 
days. However, indications were for 
Southwest slightly better mill time in the week 
Kansas City: Although there wa ahead. Prices were unchanged from 
a moderate pickup in sales of flour last week. Quotations Aug. 24, basis 
last week, the increase represented Kansas City: Hard winter family 
relief flour sales primarily. Comme: Short patent in cottons enriched 


cial $6.10@6.20, bakers’ 


$5.40 7 5.45, 


demand was restricted to small short 
lot bookings many of them on a price 
date of shipment basis to customers 
who regularly buy that way 

Average bookings of 


mills last week 


patent in 
papers standard $5.304 
5.35 
Texas: Outside of 
government relief 
33% ol (Continued 


orders for 
flour, business was 


some 
southwestern 
amounted to 





Price Adjustment Entices Semolina 
Buyers Into Booking Extensive Supplies 


After a prolonged period on the _ the loan level, there was some opin- 
sidelines, semolina buyers came into ion expressed that farmers would 
the market for liberal supplies last hold back and store much of the 
week, A price adjustment to a new later crop unless the price goes 
crop basis furnished the impetus to higher 
the buying spree Production by durum mills last 


The activity started the first of last 


week averaged 90% of five-day capa- 
week when the 


semolina city, the same as a week and a 


price wa year 


reduced 30¢ cwt. In short order spa earlier. Shipping directions were ex- 
ghetti and macaroni products manu pected to pick up even more with the 
facturers bought supplies for up to fall fast approaching 


120 days. The average booking was Prices on durum wheat 


delivered 


said by durum mills to have been 90 it Minneapolis Aug. 24, were as fol- 
days or better. Most buyers booked lows 
And those who didn't, were being _— a , sds ti 
pressured all last week and this to holee No. 1 Amber or bett 
place their orders aien tap, 6 aouker’ oe betes a 
The price on standard semolina at Me Durum or bet 
¢ Mecdiun uurun ' et ; « 
which all the business was done wa ceAinen of then 
$6.35 cwt., bulk Minneapolis. The 
‘ . » , , 
Aug. 24 price was quoted at $6.45 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
though there was little doubt that a Northwestern Miller by mill representing 
buyer could still book at the $6.35 spproximately 100% of the total | .urum 
. capacity, in sacks, based on five-day wee 
price - 
°,°cGcay Wr VA ‘ 
No. 1 choice milling amber durum pa . of cn 
worked lower in price last week, the pacity luction pacit 
‘ -. E* 4 i 168 ‘ 
Aug. 24 quotation being $2.57 bu , ee 168 . ’ 
Minneapolis, down 2¢ from a week Year ago 168 99 9 
earlier, The weakness seemed to come - + dt 
from the enlarged new crop supplies t-Aug. 24. 1966 84.849 
which are coming onto the market July 1l-Aug. 26, 19 913,054 
But with the cash price now under *Revised 
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Little Feature 
Noted in Week’s 
Millfeed Activity 


There was little feature to the 
millfeed markets in the week ending 
Aug. 27 Demand fell behind sup- 
plies in some instances, causing some 
price losses of 50¢@$2. But, genet 
ally, pric were teady as the coun- 
try trade seemed to be most active 
in absorbing the supplies. Light in 
terest in hea feeds was particularly 


noticed in some areas 


A fair volume of feed business was 


reported by the formula feed indus- 
try in the Southwest last week. Gen- 
erally the trend was about on par 
with the preceding week, which re- 


flected a decline from the extremely 


good operations in June and July 
Most mills failed to require extra 
running time, and five-day operations 
were the rule. One to two shifts 
were used on the average 

Holding the volume of sales from 
previous high proportions was poul- 
try feed, including broiler and egg 
feeds. Broilers continued at low 
summer values at 18@19¢ lIb., and 
there was little incentive to stress 
new broiler programs at present 
While regular poultry feed demand 
was fairly good, it still is short of 


expectations when flocks reach great- 
er maturity. Turkey feed sales con- 
tinued at a high level, furnishing a 
large share of current product on 
volume. 
Formula 
about a 
west 
menting 
factory 
to the 
but 
in orders 


feed 
steady 


with most 


business held to 
pace in the North- 
manufacturers com- 
that volume is quite satis- 
for August. Sales held equal 
previous week in most 
one concern noted a slowdown 


cases, 


Turkey feed business is still large, 
but some tapering off has started and 
this decline is expected to be quite 
sharp within a few weeks. 

Sales of hog feeds showed further 
improvement, bringing the total vol- 
ume in this line up considerably 
from the low point of mid-summer 

Dairy feed called 
age’ by some manufacturers, im 
proved for others. Sales of 
feeds were stead) and trade 
ments indicated improvement 
not likely until egg 
and flock-owners are 
house their birds for 

Feed busines Wa 
the central tates 
ers reported it the 
Aug. 22, and backlogs 
extended in some cases to 48 hours 
While all mixers shared 
in the steady upturn the 
most part the for the near 
term is good 

Most feeds are 
Cattle 
in a 


business “aver- 
laying 
com- 
was 
prices improve 
encouraged to 
full feeding 
fairly good in 
feed manufactur- 
end of the week 
ending wert 
or more not 
in Sales, for 
outlook 
moving fairly well 
feeds are beginning to move 
mall way, and hog feeds 
well. Turkey feeds are near a 
ik in demand, and broil- 
requiring a great amount of feed 
Feed prices are up around $1.50 
ton for the week, reflecting partly a 
sharp advance in molasses prices and 
upturn in vegetable 


are 
go 
sea 


onal pe 


ers 


a smaller pro- 


teins 


Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest the Southwest and at 
3uffalo, representing 75% of the 
ombined flour milling capacities of 
those areas ounted to 50,384 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 49,253 in 
the previous week and 40,774 in the 


corresponding week of 


a year ago 
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Wheat futures prices were gener- 
i weake in the seven day period 
ending Au 27. Losses inted to 
sa3%¢, with the neart contracts 
t Chicag nd Kansas Cit exhibit- 
ing the most softness. Minneapolis 
options seemed to move independent- 
ly of the others, with September 
holding steady from the week before 
ind the December and May con- 
tracts gaining despite a rapidly ex- 
panding harvest of spring wheat 

Fact iid to have influenced the 
market during the week were not 
much different than in recent weeks 
Those mentioned included the new 
government export program, the in- 
ternational situation, hedging against 
the harvest, size of open interest 
and others 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 27 were Chicago September 
$2.17! 2.17%, December $2.23% 4 
2.23% March $2.27%%%4 2.27 May 
$2 26% July $2.19%; Kansas City 
September $2.16%, December $2.21% 
M2.21%, March $2.24, May $2.20% 
Minneapoli September $2.27 %, 
December $2.31%, May $2.33 July 


(nominal) $2.30b 


In the week, Chicago September 
lost 3%@3%¢ to pace the softer 
trend. More distant futures there lost 
successively lesser amounts, with 
July down only “%¢ from a week 
earlier. This same tendency was 
noted at Kansas City, with nearby 


September losing 2¢ and distant May 


down onl ‘ee. At Minne apolis Sep- 
tember held steady while December 
ained 1%¢ and May was up 1%¢. 


Export Program Factor 
The dominant factor in the futures 
markets continued to be the forth- 
coming start of the government's 


program which will result in export 
commitments being filled from pri- 
ate stock There was more com- 
mission house investment buying 
against the prospect, but it seemed 
to have little effect on prices The 
belief was expressed that all the bull- 
ish influence of the export program 
has already been discounted by trad- 
ers 

There wa aid to have been some 
fairly hea profit taking due to the 
large build-up in open interest At 
Chicago open interest in wheat fu- 
tures was reported at 118 million 
bushels, compared with on 91 mil- 
lion at the same time a year ago 


Greece bought 3 million bushels of 
Gulf hard wheat from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks and there were 
comments on the possibilities of fu- 
ture workings to India and Brazil 
which might come _ tron “free” 
tocks 


International Factors 
found 


The market some trength 
at times when the Suez Canal sit- 
uation eemed to be deteriorating 
and also when there seemed to be 


more tension caused by the shooting 


down off China of a US. patrol 
plane 

Hedgin against cash wheat enter- 
ing commercial channels was in fair 


olume, especially in the rthwest 
where the harvest expanded rapidly 
Minneapolis markets took note of the 
fact that the cash pric dropped be- 
low the loan rate, a factor which 
may lead farmers to increase their 
holdings for the loan pr im. Stor- 
ge space was mentioned as a prob- 
lem in the Northwest. Yields above 


reported in North 


expectations were 


Dakota 
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Most Wheat Futures Weaken; 
Gains Noted at Minneapolis 


Flour business picked up during 
the week, with springs sold in largest 
volume. A prolonged lull is now ex- 
pected, with booked well 
ahead 

Receipts of wheat at 
markets totaled 14.5 million bushels 
for the week ending Aug. 23, com- 
pared with 13.2 million the week be 
fore and 10.6 the week of last 
year. Imports of wheat from Can- 
ada for the week ended Aug. 15 
amounted to 13,000 bushels for do- 
mestic With ideal weather for 
harvesting of small grains, Minneapo- 
lis receipts of wheat were up sharply 
and 3,596 cars were inspected during 
the week, compared with 1,952 cars 
previous week. Duluth arrivals total- 
ed 2,659 cars. 


most users 


the primary 


same 


use 


There was a fair amount of flour 
business reported during the week 
and the trade absorbed the heavier 


receipts in a rather orderly manner 


Premiums, however, were not sus- 
tained and drifted 3@7¢ lower, On 
Aug. 24, ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 


o 


wheat traded at 7@6¢ under the Sep- 
tember price; 11% protein, 7@6¢ un- 
der; 12% protein, 6@4¢ under; 13% 
protein, 5@1¢ under; 14% protein 2¢ 


under to 3¢ over; 15% protein 2@ 10¢ 
over; 15%% protein, 6@14¢ over; 
16% protein, 14@21¢ over the Sep- 


tember. Average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.53%, compared with 14.06% the 
comparable week last year. The dur- 
um tested during the week averaged 
12.13% 


Durum prices were lower during 
the week. (See table on page 14.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 24 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 5&# Ib 

Ordinary | o% l 
11¢ Protein ou~w i” 
12¢ Protein 1 a“ . 
l Protein % 6% 
14 Protein % 7 o% 
16% Protein 9% @ 7™% 
15% % Protein mu 11% 
16% Protein %a 8% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


%% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
(one cent 
1¢ discount 


premium each It over 58 Ib 
5 under 68 Ib 


each 6 Ib 
Dull Cash Market 

Dullness was the predominant note 
in the cash wheat market at Kansas 
City last week, although the low pro- 
tein types showed a moderate amount 
of strength, gaining 1¢ over the basis 
a week ago. Other kinds were un- 
changed. This represented some loss 
in cash value for all the list, since 
the basic September future dropped 
2¢ during the same period, closing at 
$2.16% 

Millers apparently are adequately 
supplied with wheat for 
and since they are making only small 
new flour sales there is little urgency 
to their needs Many still 
ceiving wheat on to-arrive contracts 
Merchandising demand also has been 


the present 


are re- 


light and not much interest is cur- 
rently evident from outside proc 
essors. 

With open market wheat values 
exceeding the loan level in some 
areas, there is evidence of some pro 
ducers’ wheat still moving into com- 
mercial channels Kansas City re 
ceived 841 cars of wheat last week 


compared with 844 in the preceding 
week and 1,100 a year ago 


At the close Aug. 27, ordinary 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT) 
ur production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently te The 
No vestern Miller with relationship of | luction to capacity and to the total estimated 
outy f all mill in the U.S. expressed nh percentage 
Aus i *l're uu Aug ‘ Aug ’ Aus 4-28 
19 “ \ 19 1954 1953 
N hw t a4 ‘ is 470.21 16,677 
‘ t 1,241.1 I ! ! 1 i 1 a, 70° 1.18.,176 
! i t 1.90 “ ; 18 oO8 O44 
‘ ra and sutheast 40,158 , S4,078 14,076 600,214 
N t Pacif (‘oust i} 86.1 yf 11 Bi 401 
l ‘1 su “ ‘ 
1 t f tota ! rutput io 74.9 ‘ 
I ed 
Crop ir flour production 
Vercentag f i i ated it 1 “ July lite 
Aug 2 i Au Aus Aus i 5 Aus ‘ Aue ' 
1956 weel 19 1064 19 Lobe 16556 
' 7) * i " , 18 ‘ 19 8 
a t 7 , "A ‘ 1 ‘ 1% J ane 4 
I 11 109 1 118 1! 4,1 420 15,108 
nd t ’ ’ 1 a1 ao ’ “i 4,946,886 
j ‘ " ) i 19,5998 
’ , ' 1 1,694,890 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
day weel Plour ac » day weel riewr % ac 
apacit yutput tivit ipacity output tivity 
"| ' ’ ” Aus ‘ i ‘ ‘ ’ 106 
i us wee ’ . ‘ o4 Previous wee . 0 6O.678 4 
be i 116 Year age 79,850 4 74 as 
I ' a0 111 wo years ago 70,0 s " ‘ 
} ‘ ' iverage wu Five-year erage oa 
I rag 4 Ten-year Average 04 
0 Kepresentative Mille Outside of Kansas 
Iris | interior 1 I t Minn ota i 
. oS ore in Mins ” City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
cluding Duluth 4t l’aul jorth Dakota 
Montana and lowa » day week rlour % ac 
day week Flour % at capacity output tivity 
capacit output tivity Nus Oras 1,021,900 945,929 93 
, ‘ 164 , 164.597 100 l’reviou weet 1,021,900 "970,047 wo 
} weed sh4.5 4 ‘74 100 Year ago 1,02) nd 974,000 6 
' . ‘64 ‘51 ‘ 6% Two eat 7 a0 10%! 0 e70.4¢ or 
\ - none ‘8 S21 411 ! ‘ ear average 67 
\ en sveras "T Ten-year average 65 
1 . ras al *Kevised 
' erage 
*Kevined CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
PACIFIC COAST Mille in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
tus ‘ No } ol one 
' neipal Mills on the North Pacific Coast Kentu rth Oarolina Tenn ee Vir 
. cinta, Gieorgia and eastern Missouri 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
day week Priour % ac 
Washington Mills capacity output tivity 
i-day week Viour % ac Au : . 0, K6 95 
capacity output tivit Previou Weel ” *6 192 9 
' i i 174,170 a1 soar a4 4 r++ 10 
lps A : 4 0176 366 rw ears as 671.4 14,076 a1 
: 15 000 02 620 +4 Vive-year average #3 
th. + rt 171 04 4 ren ' eres 
ear iverage a ne : 
‘ ' ome » BUPPALO 
lKtevined » day week blour ™% ac 
capacity outp 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills . ' of ‘ E+ sat 
wm. 20-94 ..... 476.000 ‘ “7 - 
‘ 1 110,00 ’ , l’re u ‘ i rene ° 1.0 106 
u weeh 1 1! " | y uf 7 ‘ ¢ nn 13 
" 1 »f 104,191 I » yent 7 169 12.919 118 
re as i ar 1 1 Vive-year average 96 
ar iverag 79 Pet : erage o6 
eur ‘ rap a’ *! lned 
MILLIEERD OUTPUT 
reduction of millfeed in ton for Awe ending Aus | ind prior two weekea ftomether 
th season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
Kansas City and t Joseph (2) principal mille of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
ikota and Montana, including Minneapolia ‘t. Paul and truluth- Superior (3) mille of 


liuffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basia of 72% flour extraction 


ruthweet* Northweat* Ituffalot Cambinedat* 





Weel Crop year Week! Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date produetion to date production to date 
{ i9 148 j " j ‘9 11.904 a4 049 \o 984 ina 4ee 
weet 124.9 ti i an is 
wh 7 4 I i 11.84 ’ 
4,819 104.44 i 95.871 " ; 66.14 ‘ 74 60.469 
i 1.4 + l 61 1 % ‘* ‘1 »% 
919 1s4 14 "9 ,9 ‘ is 144 
1 19 14.444 11} 7 f ’ ’ ‘ 
*lrincipal milla, **74% of tota 7 t All mille. tite aed 
wheat at Kansas City was quoted at at $24002A41 bu., delivered Texas 
asis to 1%¢ over, with 11.25% pro common point with the truck de 
tein at basis to 2¢ over, 11.50% at mand excellent at country points but 
isis to 5¢ over and 11.75% at basis the carload demand poor 
7¢ over, 12% protein basis to 9¢ New wheat export bookings out of 
er, 12.50% basis to 9'\%¢ over; 13% the Pacific Northwest last week were 


“110¢ over and 14% “%@11¢ over limited to two cargoes of wheat, in 


The approximate range of cash dicated as to Tunis. Japan was not 
heat prices at Kansas City Aug. 24 in the market but has bought heavily 
hown in the accompanying table for shipments in September-October 
and Maré : The two cargoes reported sold to 

= a : ee a : Tunis were for August shipment 

nd Hard 144 Harvest is rapidly drawing to a 

a : close under the most ideal conditions 

ite ; in recent years There have been 

3 ’ isolated thunder showers, but the 
At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter warm summer has matured wheat 


wheat was reported selling Aug. 27 much more rapidly than normal 
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NEW RESEARCH PLANT—The picture at the left shows the new process 
plant at the expanded research and development headquarters of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis, It is a small scale production mii, 
intermediate step between product development and full production 
The pieture at right shows the three-tiered pilot plant. This is used to 
develop processes and equipment for the full scale manufacture of formulas 
evolved by the product development section, Three story 


an important 


scale 


arrangement of 
balcontes 


makes possible the shifting of machinery and equipment into 

(different combinations for experimental production work. 

. 
Pillsbury Shows Off New Cake 

* a 
Mix, Expanded Research Unit 

IINNEAPOLIS A new “one- velopment laborator\ Minneapo 
tep’ cake mix has been developed lis on Aug. 23 as part of the cere 
by Pillsbury Mills, Ine., at its re monies marking the introduction of 
earch and development laboratories the new product. At the same tim 
in Minneapolis aul Gerot, presi- Mr. Gerot, Ann Pillsbur ind Art 
dent of the company, describes the  Linkletter demonstrated the mix or 
product as “the biggest revolution a closed TV circuit for the benefit 
in cake mix formulation since the of food editors, radio and TV peopl 
first mixes went on the market back in Los Angeles, Chicago and Ns 
in 1948 York 

\ party of newspaper, radio and The laboratories provide twice the 
lV reporters was conducted around = space formerly available for research 
Pillsbury's expanded research and de- and product development function 
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The newly constructed ea adjoin 
ing the original laboratory building 
becomes the grocery and titutior 
al product development sMoratory 
The additional space takes in areas 
for the preparation of products un- 


der both normal conditions and con 


ditions of varying temper: 
study of 


ition in relation to 


ature and 


humiditic product preser 


torage methods 
ind chemical and packagir 
tories for the 


materials 


apnora 
specification of rav 
and packaging material 


ind methods. The actual use of fin 


ished products is tested under user 
conditions 

In the pilot plant, manufacturing 
processes are developed on mal|- 
cale replicas of the full zed equip 


nent used in Pillsbury’s 
ng operations 


inulactur- 


The research and development pro 


gram is under the direction of Paige 
Lehman ice president, and Walter 
I. Blake, manager of the department 
Applied research is headed |} D1 
Robert A. Larsen, and roce and 
nstitutional product de pment by 
David L. Carpentet 

Mr. Lehman stated that the Mir 
neapolis laboratori« have three 
te organizations in othe part of 
the country Refrigerated product 
development is conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Richard J tockton 
it Louisville, Ky Bake product 
development is done at laboratories 
in Springfield, Ill, unde the tech 
nical direction of Ray J. Thelen. Feed 
product development take place at 
Clinton, Iowa, under the direction of 
Everett A. Blasing 

Present at the press review were 
Phillip W. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
company’s board, and othe enior 
Pillsbury executives, including Stan 
ley Partridge, a member of the board 
of directors since 1929 and prominent 
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de ed with the « p 
entific development wo ind Dr. ¢ 
G. Harr e! pp te f 
tor the new products idea depart 
ment of P bury Dr. Hart 
fo ‘ president f the A ‘ 
aN ciation of Ce Chemist 
ees 
° 
Extensive Research 
Preceded Release 
. 

Of New Cake Mix 
MINNEAPOLIS-——Officials of P 
bury Mills, Inc., demonstrating their 
cake mix development, said th the 
new product is so different from the 
old, they feel a though the: ire 

tarting in the cake nix busine 
ove! i iin 

he) | flavor vnite cnoe ite ‘ 
lov caramel pice ind orangs ( 
prise the line nov n ile to con 
umers across the intr The eth 
d i ce elope | ilte! more thar 
three years of research The first 
tep, explained Da 1 Carpenter of 
the grocery and institutional develop 
nent sect of the company, was to 
iSk a large number! [ WwW f t 
name their favorite rec pe These re 
clipe vere reduced t 32 d they 
were tested by 496 nen in Chic 
ind Washington. Washington wa 
chosen because it represent i cl 
ectio! f American life. After thes« 
vomen picked the cake the; ked 
best tne research en prepared i 
mix to match the cake 

The key ngredient in the ev 
for ila is a shorts vhich lit 
ly explodes into tiny droplet 
throughout the mixture as it bake 
It also contains a flour specifically 
designed for the new mix i nev 
fast-actin baking powder and pe 
cially granulated sugar 





BULK DEMONSTRATION—Another way to handle bulk flour was demon 
strated recently at the Minneapolis plant of the Atkinson Milling Co. for 
millers and railroad observers. Put on under the of the 
container products division of the U.S. Rubber Co., Providence, BR. Lb, the 
demonstration was intended to show how the “Sealbin"” shown above could 
handle flour with the aid of a platform and the “fluidizing” unit developed 
by the Atkinson firm and the Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn. The 
pleture at the left above shows the 300 cu, ft. bin nearly full, holding 104 
sacks flour, Seven of the containers can be 


bakers, WUSpPicEes 


loaded on a gondola car. The 





picture at the right shows the platform tilted upward by air pressure to aid 
contents No 
since the 


in completely discharging the 
expected to be needed at a bakery, 
remain at the bakery 


bin's 


until its flour is used up in production, then returned 


storage equipment is 


purchased or leased bin can 





to the mill for refilling, according Walter Carlson, sales engineer for 
the U.S. Rubber Co., in charge of the demonstration with Neuberne H. 
Brown, sales manager for the container division. The rubber bins were 
placed in use some time ago for General Mills, Inc., on the West Coast, 


demonstrated had 


cables and other 


but the model 
stabilizing 


been 
developments. 


improved by the use of interior 
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What is a Farmer? 


Well, that depends entirely on where you stand: 


To his wife, he’s a big eater, a heavy sleeper anda worry, 





To his minister, he’s a believer in God in nature, 
and nature in God. 





Te 


~ 


a politician, he’s a someone you talk about 
during elections. 





To a business man, he’s a customer. 


To the banker, he’s a depositor. 





To his neighbors, he’s a friend. 


To his children, he’s a man who always has 
a chore for them. 


y" see, it depends entirely on how you look 
at him. Actually, the farmer is all of these 

and more. For one thing, he’s just about as 
close to being an independent business man as 





changed in form for the consumer and industry 
by companies like Cargill, companies known as 
Creative Processors. 
The job of the Ameri 
America’s food and indu 


in Farmer is to grow 
one can be these days. The farmer is pretty much ial raw materials. The 
his own boss, and what he makes, he makes by 


the sweat 


job of Creative Processors like Cargill, is to get 


of his own brow. Each year he has to the crop to market and if it needs processing 


gamble with nature as to whether or not he'll before it can be marketed, to process it. In short, 
have a crop. If nature wins, the farmer loses our job is to help the farmer find new, easier 
f the farmer wins, then nature has been kind. ways of farming and to find and create markets 
He’s quite a man, this farmer of ours! for his crops. 

Now, in addition to filling America’s food We at Cargill are proud to be the number-two 


the farmer als 


yver 75%, of our total farm crop is 


supplies American in- man on this farmer-processor team, and we 


pledge ourselves to continued support and as- 





To his dog, he’s a man with a quiet voice. 
To the grocer, he’s a God-send. 
To the dairy operator, he’s a name on a milk check, 
To the insurance agent, he’s a big risk. 
To the mechanic, he’s a mechanical wizard 
who fixes things himself. 
To the doctor, he’s a physical wonder. 
And to himself, well, only he can tell you that 
but chances are, he won't. 


sistance to our free farm economy. We further 
pledge ourselves to constant research so that we 
may continue to deserve our reputation as friend, 
neighbor and Creative Processor to the American 
Farmer. 











BO Years of Creative 


Processing of Farm Products 


CA RGIL IL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write 
Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn 








*" “WHEAT IN AUSTRALIA— 


The record of Australia as one of 
the three major wheat exporting 
countries of the world has been a 


much more variable one than that of 
Canada, particularly from the stand- 
point of the acreage planted, During 
the past 25 years, for instance, Aus- 
tralia's wheat acreage has fluctuated 
between the record of 18 million 
acres seeded in 1930-31 and the low 
of & million acres planted during 
1943-44 

In common with other wheat pro- 
ducing countries of the world, Aus- 
tralia has been able to show a fairly 
significant increase in yield to the 
acre which, during the last five years 
has averaged 17.6 bu, or a figure 
slightly higher, if anything, than the 
long term average wheat yield in 
Western Canada. The above figure 
was almost four bushels an acre high- 
er than Australia’s wheat yield ob- 
tained in the previous 20 years. Al- 
though the higher yields were partly 
due to favorable weather conditions, 
as in Western Canada better farming 
techniques and improved varieties 
have also been responsible for the 
increase. 

Interestingly enough, wheat grow- 
ing in Australia has tended to in- 
crease in the medium rainfall and 
marginal areas of the country, while 
there has been a noticeable decline 
in wheat planting in the safer, higher 
rainfall regions. This fact serves to 
underline still further the higher 
yields which have been obtained 
there in recent years.—W. G. Malah- 
er, Searle Grain Co,, Ltd. 


FREE FOOD FOR STRIKERS— 
Strikers in Oklahoma are finding it 
not much harder and a good deal 
cheaper to get certified for surplus 
foods than to shop at a neighborhood 
super market, 

This was disclosed recently by a 
taxpayer's suit asking an injunction 
against a state relief agency which 
had been issuing the surplus edibles 
supplied Oklahoma by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 


An Oklahoma district judge de- 


clined to issue a permanent injunc- 
tion against the relief agency. The 
case now is on its way to the state 


Supreme Court. 

Attorneys for the taxpayer argued 
that strikers are different from other 
relief applicants because they have 
hecome needy by a voluntary act. By 
issuing food to the strikers the at- 
torneys added, the state is taking 
ides in a labor dispute and may have 
the effect of “encouraging labor un- 
rest.” 

State relief officials said in court 
that relief regulations did not forbid 
surplus foods to strikers provided the 
| could prove need, They said 


atter 
they had certified about 340 strikers. 


Asked if she knew the applicants 
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were on strike, a relief 

“Why, sure we did from hearin 
them talk. It was nothing to us. We 
just signed them up 
need.” 

A check with the Department of 
Agriculture has disclosed that the 
practice of supplying strikers with 
surplus foods is by no means limited 
to Oklahoma 

"The 


vorker said 


according Lo 


question comes up about 
every year,” a department official 
said. “I have had queries—-many by 
Congressmen from New Mexico 
Michigan, Alabama and Pennsylva 
nia.” He confirmed the fact that fed 
eral law does not prohibit distribu 
tion of surplus foods to strikers, pro 


vided they are certified as 
an appropriate state agency 
The definition of “needy,”’ he said 
is left up to the states. The depart 
ment does require that states recei 


needy by 


MILLER 


ing surplus food for welfare pro- 
rams (there are 38) provide ade- 
quate storage and take steps to pre- 
ent the food from entering normal 
trade channels 

eee 


THE HAPPY HOSTESS 
Her meals are simple yet a guest 
Remembers them as being good, 
For she knows how hot 
zest 
To even ordinary food 


breads 


add 


Who will recall the meat he ate 
If Johnny cake is piping hot, 
Blueberry muffins fill his plate 

Or graham rolls just hit the spot? 


No man so fussy but he will 
Consider that he’s been well-fed 
When at last he’s had his fill 
Of hot, delicious garlic bread 


Eloise Wade Hackett 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller ..... 








50 Years Ago: 


Editorial: It is a singular thing 
that America, which has led the 
world in development in milling, 
should be the home of the greatest 
number of dirty-bread exponents 
American milling invention has suc 
ceeded beyond that of all the world 
in converting the most nutritious 
portion of Nature's best food prod 
uct into a supremely attractive food 
form. White flour, as today produced, 
exceeds every other article of human 
diet in nutrition and food economy 
The white loaf is the ideal staple 
edible. Yet here in America we have 
in greatest number the solemn asses 
who preach the doctrine of sawdust 


From “Grist of Grins”’—Many of 
us will give a hearty welcome to the 
new style of going without hair 
Many millers who have lost practical 
ly all of their hair by reason of wor 
ries, will favor the billiard ball style 
of arrangement in which the hair is 
dressed regretfully with a moist 
towel or napkin. The potato masher 
head will also be worn in some sec 
tions and the smoothly-polished dome 
style of architecture will not be with 
out followers. Millers with a bulging 
brow will find the latter style parti 


cularly effective when attending 
trade gatherings. 
W. M. Steuart, chief statistician 


for manufacturers, Bureau of the 
Census, issued a preliminary sum 
mary of the census for 1905 of flour 
and grist mill products. This census 
did not include custom mills grind 
ing for toll or local consumption ex 
clusively. It was considered, there 
fore, as near as practicable, a census 





of the merchant mills of the country. 
Comparative figures for 1900 and 
1905 surprised millers who had sup- 
posed that the previous five years 
had constituted a dull period in mill- 
ing. Instead, it appeared that the in- 
dustry had shown substantial growth 
The number of establishments in- 
creased 6%; the capital employed 
40%; the number of salaried officials 
34%; their salaries 39%; the number 
of wage earners 21%; their wages 
21%. The number of pairs of rolls 
increased from 67,000 to nearly 81,- 
000. The total value of the product 
of merchant mills increased from 
$500 million to $713 million. “The re- 
port,” commented the editor of the 
Northwestern Miller, “certainly does 
not indicate that the American mer 
chant milling industry is in a lang- 
guishing or stagnant condition.” 


Literary note—Jack London, author 
and socialist, made a speech to some 
of his fellow socialists in Chicago 
recently. Among other choice re- 
marks, this individual, whose speech 
suggests the long-sought Jack the 
Ripper, is reported to have said: “We 
are backing up assassination, not as 
disciples of Tolstoy, but as revolu- 


tionist. Assassination is analo- 
gous to the wholesale slaughter 
which under the name of war and 
patriotism become proper We 
want all you capitalists possess. We 
want the reins of power. We will 


take your palaces and you shall work 
with us in the fields.” The amiable 
Mr. London is also reported to have 
said: “I think and speak of the Rus- 
sian assassin as my comrade.” Under 
the circumstances, it is probable that 
the Russian gentleman would, if of- 
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fered a choice, repudiate the connec- 
tion. The distinguished author cer- 
tainly speaks as one who, after long, 
consistent and assiduous application 
to strong waters, has brought himself 
perilously near to delirium tremens 
3efore he takes over the possessions 
of the capitalist he should be pre- 
pared for his responsibilities by an 


enforced and extended term in a 
strait jacket.” 
News item—Henry Lassen of El 


Reno, Okla., has let a contract to the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. through E 
1 Sauer, southwestern representa- 
tive, for the equipment for a 1200- 
bbl. mill to be built at Wichita, Kan- 
sas. The placing of this contract re 
moves all doubt as to the building of 
the new plant [which on March 14, 
1906, had discussion for several 
months]. The order for equipment 
specifies 20 stands of rolls, nearly all 
10x36, two or three stands being 
10x30 and 10x42. Eight square sifters 
constitute the bolting equipment and 
the order includes purifiers, 
cleaning machinery, etc. The new 
company will be incorporated for 
$200,000 under the style of the Las- 
sen-Jackman Milling Co., or the Las- 
sen Milling Co. The principal owners 
will be Henry Lassen and C. M. Jack- 
man, and both gentlemen will take an 
active part in the management. They 
were formerly associated in the Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., which property they sold to 
Maney Bros. The Lassen mill will be 
the fifth mill in Wichita, making that 
city second among Kansas cities in 
milling capacity. 


also 


75 Years Ago: 


Farmers in California held a con- 
vention at which they determined to 
form a wheat growers’ association 
for “protection against middlemen” 
and for the purpose of establishing 
an agency in London 

The Ames Mill in Northfield, 
Minn., was equipped with a new 
whistle, to be used only in the case 
of fire 

A Kentucky farmer was reported 
to have conducted a successful ex- 
periment in using bran as a ferti- 
lizer 


A WAITRESS’ DISSERTATION 
ON A TRUCK DRIVER 


Of all his weird phrases 
The one that amazes 
As he plops himself down on a stool 
Is to hear the stout mister 
Say, “Graveyard, please, sister,” 
In a voice apathetic and cool 


By the words he’s exuding 
Could the chap be alluding 
To a tombstone, a crypt, or a ghost? 
Not at all! His fond wish 
Is hot milk in a dish 
And in it brown, unbuttered toast! 


—Grace V. Watkins 
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\ ONE-WORLD FOOD BANK 


"™ VEN Washingt indits offered assur 
iy ce t t there would be such thing as a 
1 food ink fron I to draw sustenance 
hungry and thus at the same time 
I I ricultural surpluses wherever they 
big they be, the United Na- 
t be ( nd So« Council went right 
i is for the tablishment of an in- 
t ( to conti ind distribute world 
nd rese! Opposing creation ol 
pire-buildin bureau, Canada, the 
| ted K ind the United States argue that 
there already exists a sufficient number of agencies 
| ed fully if unrealistically to cope with 

t t p en 1f famine and surplus 

( t | proposed the establishment of a 
: ! Reserve at the 1954 U.N. General As- 
embly re ition that year asked 
( Avriculture Or nization (FAQ) to 
rt to the Council for its considera 
t icil in turn w isked to transmit 


to the Ass« 


resolution referred to the need 

d international action to meet the 

bjective The combating of mal- 

trit relieving of famine conditions; the 

te t f price fluctuations, and the promo 

t f t | disposal of agricultural surpluses 

In due irse FAO reported that a world food 
! t be useful but would be subject to 
‘ is | tical limitation It pointed to lack of 

eneous market the risks and large initial 
pit ed in operati nternational stabi- 
iti ‘ ind the reluctance of govern- 
ent t hand over control of large stocks o1 
capital t international agency. Nevertheless, 
n its re endations FAO came up with a one- 
vorld proposal ranging far beyond anything pre- 
is] [ posed. All the difficulties would be 
viped out mplete international control ove1 
the entire irket basket i composite com 
dity reserve which would aim at stabilizing 
tl é price level of basket of primary 
‘ dit 

The rey t recognize that the main cause 
f se! | mic malnutrition is poverty, which 
‘ be cured only by economic development.” 
FAQ tl e conceive of it major current 
respon t the promotion of a global subsidy 
peratior pable of distributing foodstuffs to 
needy < trie on a continuing basis, which 

yuld, of « irse, involve probably over a very long 
time continuou replenishment of its resources 
Hence the need of a surplus-sustained reserve 
lor history mark previously proposed 
chemes f nternational action in this field. To 
i reat é degree ill have called for inter- 
natior igement of tock all would sub- 
titute ternational adn trative controls for 
national controls and the normal functioning of 
market ! 

None f the schemes ha iddressed itself to 
the basi suse of mass hunger, which is poverty 
ind eco! c backwardne 

il l ternational bodie in recent years 
f uch projects impracticable for 
technica 1 other rea I 

[he FAO report to the Council was praised as 

clear and objective study which contributed 

t t rnational understanding of the diffi- 

ilt pr é nvolved 

UNES«* ipplauded the report and adopted a 

it tressing the need for progress toward 
tt bijective f the 1954 Assembly 
re lutior th ugh continued and intensified in 
ternat peration and nal program 

It a requested the Secretary-General to con 

iit with FAO and othe! propriate bodies, and 
t t the p bilit f further national 
rnational ¢ neration to attain the 

cludis the feasibility, and, if 
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a 
feasible the manner of usin food reserve for 
meeting unforeseeable food shortages This fur 


ther 
summer se 


the FAO report will be sent to 


to be taken up by the Council at its 
which both it and 
the Assembly for 


report is 


sion next year, alter 


further consideration 
From all this it may be assumed that, though 
we may not be appreciably nearer, we are at least 
no farther away than before from the ecstatic 
One World mirage 
GREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


STRING OF ANOTHER COLOR 


N common with other nations of the Orient 
Indonesia rejects give-aways, including favor 


able P.L. 480 financing accommodations, when 
they bear trings,”’ real or imagined, which might 
bring some advantage to a party of the first part 
But the arrangement is not exactly reciprocal. It 
is proclaimed, for example, that all tobacco im 


ported under P.L. 480 must be by national 
ing strictly Indonesian) importers, 
the 
concerns 

thei 


(mean 
though much of 
tobacco will be allotted to foreign-controlled 
and have 
own importing heretofore. To this the 
Department of Agriculture the 
“Under present circumstances, and looking 
to the future, U.S 


tory that they build contact 


which are in residence there 
done 
US adds com 
ment 
exporters are finding it manda 
with national import 
that In 


rejecting the attachment of strings of any 


ers in Indonesia.” Thus it would appear 


donesia 


color by other countries, at the same time affixe 


its own. The inconsistency parallels one of a some 


what similar kind to which attention was called 
on this page when Vietnam, having been the 
recipient of gift flour from the U.S., alleging in 


ability to pay for it, nevertheless found resources 
enough, a short time later, to pay for flour made 
from Australian wheat in a Hongkong mill. One of 
the ethical fundamentals, no doubt, of the brand 


of internationalism known as neutral 


OFere0 16 THE TA ’ re 


BEEF BROTH ON THE ROCKS—The Hon 
Harlan Hagen, California representative in Con 
gress, extending his remarks in the appendix of 
the that in the 
days just preceding the &4th's adjournment beef 
broth on the rocks became 
around the Capitol.” The House of Representa 


Congressional Record, reports 


a very popular drink 


tives restaurant served the diink, courtesy of Rep 
Olin Teague of Texas, and Rep. James M. Quigley 
had a beet-broth fountain in his ofhce which, Rep 
Hagen says, “was enjoyed by many of my thirsty 


colleagues, including myself and Mrs. Hagen 
Testifying that iced beet ‘roth “is a gourmet's 
delight,” Rep. Hagen declares that it “is illustra 


tive of another way the great American cattle in 
and that it “should 
Promotion of 


dustry can serve the natior 


receive wide public acceptance.” 


the interests of agricultural industry in any other 


manner than putting bigger and bigger hunks of 
the 

occupies the attention of t 
The cattle man seems fort 
the other han 


respect than the 


taxpayer money into rmer’s jeans seldom 

nation's lawmakers 
tously favored. Flour 
had no better 


millers, on have 


luck in this 
your-own-grain promotion 
the late Sen. Henrik Sh 


who made flour in his apart 


sensational grind 
f a few years back by 
stead 
ent house kitchenette 


of Minnesota, 


electrical ga recommended to 
that time by the Rural Electrifica 
shipstead made bread 

kitchenette, and the 


in a 
the public at 
tion Administration. Mrs 

this in that same 


minute get 


from flour 


seemed in 
(Edi 


Our prootreaders at this point raise a 


offered all comers who 
clined to discount his boastfulness about it 
tor's Note 
as to the 


ment-period beverage. Obviously they know some 


Senator it to 


query name of that capitoline adjourn 
thing about Congressmen and about certain other 


usages of that suggestive little phrase, “on the 


rocks.) 


SMALL-FARM IDEOLOGY 


OSTON Federal Reserve jank economists 
B point out some of the difficulties of fitting a 
hort-run policy of relieving low-income farmers 
with the long-range objective of creating a more 
efficient agriculture. They observe that the long 
range policy, with its focus on increasing effici 
ency, tends momentarily to accentuate the plight 
of the low-income farmet 

Political tear-jerking over this problem appear 
to rest on a rather widespread assumption that 
the family ving on the farm represents one of 
the most desirable groups in our democrat 
society. The political solution deriving from thi 
conception thus patly materializes in such social 


tic proposal a deliberately upplementing the 


mall-farm family income through some form of 
ubsidization from public fund 

But at this point a redefinition is suggested by 
the economist rhey implify the problem by 
defining the family farm not as one merely small 
in acreage, but a i farm which one family is 
capable of managing. Small farmers with little 
land, they point out, are unable to compete effec 
tively with larger, well-equipped farms, Further 
more, families living under substandard conditions 


can contribute little to a democratic society. Thu 


it is concluded, the real issue is not whether, at 
public expense, we should attempt to keep small 
farmers on their land or, by withholding special 
largesse, tend to drive them off their land, but 
rather it is a question of what opportunities we 
should provide to help them make their own 
proper choice for their future. We can, say these 
economists, develop either their skills as farmers 
or their abilities for other available occupations 


In either case the aim of sustaining their relation 


ship to the democratic ideal | ubserved, and 


political unrest is eased, by putting full responsi 
bility on the farmers themselve sO that the role 
of public agencies can be, as it should be, only the 
provision of opportunity 

\N EDUCATIONAL ASSIST 

Hk honor that is done to Dr. L. A. Rumaey 
T whose name will identify a distinguished 
ervice professorship endowment to Florida State 
University, a gift of the Southern Bakers Assn 
i uch a personal recognition as can reflect no 
le luster upon the breadstuffs industry, to which 


made his extraordinary contribu 


This is not 


Dr. Rumsey ha 


tion of knowledge and service only an 


occasion for mutual congratulation but also is a 
happy and timely relief from the gloomy scene 
painting of those who see the rest of the world 
ind particularly the Communist area of the 
world, eclipsing this country in scientific training 


ind accomplishment. In this instance, it is clear 
free enterprise in a democratic country does what 
only the commissar can do behind the Iron Cur 
tain. True i single example of what can be done 
ind is being done to maintain the nation tech 
nological know-how does not suffice to set mind 
it ease over the general problem of scientific edu 


cation, It is alway ilutar however, to find that 
there can be seen even a4 single instance when men 
have turned from merely talking about a need to 


ictually doing something about it. There must be 
for all of u i special gratification in the fact that 
the tern men’ can be used here ind not go 





ernment 
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Canadian Review ... 





Crop Situation 


While Western Canada’s harvest is 
extending over larger areas, the con- 
dition of late erops continues to im- 
prove. This is particularly true in 
Saskatchewan where freezing and 
near-freezing temperatures in some 
districts during the past week caused 

However, the Saskatchewan 
Pool raised its condition fig- 

wheat by one point to 143 
(100 equals 15 bu. an acre), Cutting 
will be general in all sections of 
Western Canada by the end of the 


concern 
Wheat 


ure for 


month. Where crops are late, even 
with favorable weather, the harvest 
will likely continue into early Octo- 
ber 

Following the light frosts of the 
past week, temperatures climbed 
back to normal with daytime record- 
ings in the high 70's and 80's. Lows 


were in the 40’s and minor 50's, 
Grnuin inspected to date shows No 


Northern predominating in wheat 


7 
; 


with green and damaged kernels a 
factor in grading. Malting types of 
barley are being accepted in good 


maltsters and most of the 
oats inspected are high quality 
Manitoba suffered its worst hail 
storm on record recently, when a 
swath averaging 12 miles wide and 


olume by 


125 miles long swung through a 
crescent shape area of the south- 
west part of the province, Loss is 


placed at 
far more 


$15 million, Damage was 
extensive than indicated 
by fragmentary reports gathered the 
weekend of the storm 


Rust Light 


rust infection was lighter 
in the prairie provinces this year than 
for many years past in spite of the 
fact that weather conditions were 
nearly ideal for spread of rust dur- 
ing much of the summer, the Plant 
Pathology Laboratory at Winnipeg 
said in its seventh report on rust 
development in 1956 issued Aug. 21 
‘here were two chief reasons for 
the favorable situation, The first was 
the searcity of air-borne spores from 
the south. The second was the pres- 
ence of large acreages of rust resis- 
tant wheat and oats in Manitoba, 
eastern Saskatchewan and adjoining 
areas in the U.S. Despite the small 
number of rust spores blown in from 
the south, there was considerable 
development of stem rust and leaf 
rust on late stands of susceptible 
wheat and oats in August in some 
The later stands of wild oats 
are by now rather heavily infected 
with stem rust and late-sown experi- 
mental plots of susceptible wheat va- 
rieties in Manitoba are becoming 
heavily rusted, These condi- 
tions have not been seen in farmers’ 


Cereal 


reas 


rather 


fields where freedom from rust in 
late-sown flelds is due more to the 
resistance of the varieties grown 


to absence of rust. 

here is little knowledge as yet of 
the rust races present but race iden- 
tifications and observation of varietal 
reaction in the field indicate that 
ISB and 56 make up much of 
the wheat stem rust and that races 

und 7 are the most prevalent oat 
rust races, 


than 


races 


tem 


WA Approved 
Approval of the International 

Wheat Agreement was voiced by 

members of delegations from the 


Netherlands and 
visiting Canada at the inv 
the Canadian Wheat 
press conference in 
22. 

In both countries, there are 
support price systems for wheat, the 
IWA is 
strument, 

Ferdinand Felis of the Belgium 
department of economic affairs point 
ed out that his country is 
a warm supporter of international! 
agreements such as the IWA becauss 
Belgium is dependent upon sales of 
industrial products to purchase food 
imports. 

“I do not think,” he 
dustrial nation can make a living 
and be prosperous if farmers of the 
world have no buying capacity. We 
have no means of 
prosperity if world 
clines.” 


Belgium current! 


itation of 
joard at 

Winnipeg Aug 
where 


considered a valuable in 


1 
generally 


said, “any in 


maintaining our 
prosperity de 


Regarding support prices 
of the Dutch delegation said pro 
ducers in their country receive about 
$1.75 bu. for wheat. However, the 
price varies throughout the year with 
a peak being reached in April. Their 
support system opera 
tion since 1931 and provides one of 
the lowest guaranteed 
Europe, they said 


member 


has been in 


prices in 


In Belgium, where the guaranteed 
price is about $2.55 bu., there is con 


cern about the effect it is having on 


wheat production and the milling 
trade. The high price, they said, has 
resulted in farmers increasing their 
production, mainly by growing high- 
er yielding varieties without regard 
for quality. As domestic wheat must 
be used first by millers the ratio of 
Belgium wheat to imported wheat 
in flour has climbed from about 21% 
during the late 1940's to about 60% 
last year. Their price support pro- 
gram went into effect in 1952 


Suspend Shipments 

The Wheat 
Aug. 23 suspended all orders cover 
ing shipment to the Lakehead of the 
top four grades of hard red springs, 
the only exception being mill orders 


Canadian joard on 


The board advised the trade that the 
action was taken to conserve space 
for the kinds of grades of grain for 
which there is a ready market 

The railway companies have been 


instructed to continue to 
shipment to the 
ports of Fort William and Port 
Arthur of the following kinds of 
grades of grain for which specific or 


upply box- 
Lakehead 


cars for 


open orders have been authorized 
1, mill orders; 2. durum wheat in 


carlots or bulkheaded with other 
grain; 3. barley selected by maltsters 
and shippers; 4. Nos. 5, 6 and feed 
wheat; 5. feeding grad of barley; 
rye and flaxseed, and 7. re- 
jected mixed heated wheat 

The restrictions apply only to ship- 


6. oats 
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E. 8S. GILBERT 


HAITIAN MILL MANAGER—E. 8. 
Gilbert, a member of the staff of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has been appointed manager of the 
new flour mill at Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti. Complete construction and 
equipment will be undertaken by 
Allis-Chalmers. Part of Mr. Gilbert's 
duties will be to train Haitian per- 
sonnel in flour milling operation. So- 
ciete Haitienne de Minoterie, 8.A., 
a subsidiary of the Caribbean De- 
velopment Co., is the owner of the 
new plant. 





ments to the Lakehead and do not 


affect the movement of grain to des 
tinations other than Fort William 
and Port Arthur 








Foreign Commentary...ny George E. Swarbreck 





Aussie Prospects 

Pakistan is likely to 
quantity of Australian 
the coming season, according to Aus 
tralian officials. The floods 
in the wheat growing Pakis 
tan last year and this year have seri 
ously depleted crops and reserves are 
almost negligible 

Several big shipments of wheat 
from Australia are reported to have 
been diverted to Pakistan, which al 
so received 4,000 tons as a gift under 
the Colombo plan for Commonwealth 


buy a large 


wheat during 
Serious 


areas of 


development 

Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
Australian Wheat Board, says the 
outlook is bright and in the season 
ending November, 1956, business is 


expected to beat last year's by almost 
20 million bushels 

The principal increases in 
came from trade with the U.K., Ge 
many and Japan, with Poland as an 
important new market. The growers 
have kept up with the demand and 
they have already delivered 179 mil 
lion bushels compared with 152 mil 
lion at the same 


sales 


time a year ago 


European Harvest 


Broomhall, — the 
market organization 
1956 European wheat crop, excludin 
the Communist 
000 long tons, 
tons last year 


Liverpoo!] rrain 
estimates the 
countries, at 29,95! 


against 34.829.000 lor 


French production is expected t 


dip to 6.5 million tons against 10,- 
379,000 tons last year, an echo of the 
severe winter experienced in. that 
country earlier this year France 
suffered more than any other coun- 
try and import requirements have 


been stepped up in consequence 
Taken all in all, the European crop 
return will not 
parison with 
cidence of frost 


bad one 
previous 


be a in com- 
the in- 


damage was not 


years 


un- 
duly high in Germany, the Scandina- 
vian countries and the U.K Even 
less damage was done in Italy, Spain 


and Portugal 
is expected by 


The Italian out-turn 
Broomhall to be in 


the region of 8.8 million metric tons 
against 9.5 million a year ago. Spain 
harvested 3.9 million tons in 1955 


and this year expects about 3,750,000 


tons. The smaller out-turn this year 
will not mean a major increase in 
imports due to the admixture of oth 
er grains in the grist and the use of 
longer extractions. Portugal, at 550 
000 tons, shows a result well in ex 


cess of last year’s 394,000 tons, and 
the country is almost self-supporting 


in wheat supplies 


fron Curtain Crops 


What of the Communist 
There 1S 


countries? 


a hope for business among 


the world’s grain exporters, though 
the U.S., due to congressional opposi 
tion, cannot share in the trade. Yet 
the reports emanating from Commu- 
nist sources are optimist 

@ Rumania: Weather conditions 
have been poor, but production is 


expected to be satisfact 


@ Eastern Germany: Heavy imports 


will be required, with Canada having 
the inside track 

@® Hungary: Grain production is av- 
erage; no comment on import needs 
@ Bulgaria: Good crops, with yields 
better than those of last year 

@ Poland: Winter sown crops good, 
spring sown less satisfactory Im 
ports will be required with Canada 


and Australia as suppliers 
@ Yugoslavia: Wheat crop below av- 


erage; import requirements assessed 
at near 500.000 tons The U.S. can 
and no doubt will, supply this area 


@ Exports: Despite the talk of crop 


losses in Russia, Yugoslavia is re 


ceiving wheat shipments from that 
country Sulgaria has sold a parcel 
of 5,000 tons to France 
Briefs... 

A takery, Cracker and Biscuit 
Convention is to be held Sept. 10-12 
in the Roemer-Haus of the Associa 
tion of Cereal Research, Detmold 
Germany 

a 

Wheat flour represents one of the 
best trade opportunities for U.S 
traders in Indonesia, states the U.S 
Department of Agriculture Major 
deterrents to the extension of busi 
ness, beyond the Public Law 480 
pr im, tantamount to giveaway, it 

reported, are relatively high US 
prices, long hauls from point of origu 
ind the tying up of capital betweer 
date of order and delivery 
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Earnings Upswing Continues 


For Flour Mills of America 
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Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Spectalizing In Exports 


ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 
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Fiour and Allied Products 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 
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UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 






















JAMESRICHK 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


—~ GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


* HEAD OFFICE 


Domestic & Export Offices 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


th statement continued trv ywuality 
] the best seen for nar years, and 
this insures a productior of} h qual 


ity flour Grain st i facilities 
will be filled to capacit this veal 
ind thus contribute substantial stor 


age earnings 

With purchase of the Bewle Mills 
ol Fort Worth, which is now 
Flour Mills will have a total 
capacity ol 11.2 


pendin 
storagt 
75.000 bu. of grain 
" 


and a daily wheat flour milling ca 


pacity of 41,490 ewt The principal 


mill are located at Kansas City ard 
St Louis Alva Okla ind New 
Braunfels, Texas 


The baking industry is rapidly go 
ing to the use of bulk railroad cars 
and bulk trucks for the transporta 
tion of flour fron the mill to the 


point of consumption th officers 
added that because of the 
Flour Mills’ plant and 


storage facilities, if Is in 


position to take idvan 


said, and 
location of 
bulk 
in excellent 


large 


tage of the change rhe mpan will 
increase its faciliti for the bulk 
handling of flour Fifty pecially 


designed cars ha‘ 
the General 


e been leased from 
America! TY if portation 
Co. for delivery in the last quarter 
of this year The cat Vill be 
exclusively for the movement of flour 
produced by the company to it cu 


used 


tomers and between its own plants 
The report also point out that 
extensive improvement vere com 
pleted during the year t the Als 
mill, where a new headhouse for the 


elevator was constructed, as well as 


1 large bulk flour stora plant and 
i modern warehouse including equip 
ment for the most efficient packing 
and loading of flour and feed 

The new facilitic will result in 
a cost reduction, the report i’ 

Karnin tatement ind halanc 
sheet of Flour Mills of America ip 
peared in The Northwestern Miller of 


Aug. 21 10 in connection with 
announcement of the pecial meeting 


on pape 


for ipproval of the 
Bewle\ 


acquisition of 


Mill Inc Fort 


BREA Ss THE 6 ’ r re 


Pillsbury of Canada 
Names W. H. Pinchin 
As Executive V-P 


TORONTO William H Pinchin 


has been elected execut ee 


Worth 


presi 
dent of Pil'sbury of Canada, Ltd. Mi 
Pinchin has been general manager of 
the company 


Elected a director and ippointed 
reneral manager is C. L. Weckman 
formerly western manager of the 
company in Calgar’ Alt | A 
Lat son succeeds Mr Wer man as 


western manager W. W. Parry con 
etary with H 


is director of sale 


tinue ec 


Pillsbury of Canada, Ltd. owns and 


operates flour mills at Midland, Ont 
ind Calgary, Alta iditio to 
manufacturing a full ! f cake 


rie 


LIMITED 


WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


Nebraska Wheat ar 
14.25% 


vat 


{ 
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Gra 
ele 


Nebr 


lucted w 


Technical Labor 


yield 


ithwest 


Co,, Equity Union 
itor 


Grain Co peak 


ind very h 


ish than West district 
Protein nixin peak average about 
South central-Light in 
“OLN, NEB Further obser test weight and high in average 
f the 1956 Nebraska wheat tein. Flour yields about 
licate an average te weight Southwest but higher in ash 
ind 14.25 protein, the ize Farinograph mixing peak 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 


to select only the choicest wheat. . 


. that combines their 


skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie’ 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 


judgment .. . the 


same good judgment that tells you 


it's wise to buy quality! 


I: 


—Oxgilvie Vita 


—Orgilvie 


“Miracle 


\ 


WEE a mt 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour 


Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


Y THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mille of 


Montreal 
Cable Address 


Fort William 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 


Medicine Hat — Eamonton 


all codes used 


Winnipeg 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
extremely dull last week, with total 
amounting to about 10% to 
15% of capacity. Running time was 
from three to five days and probably 
averaged four days. Prices on bakery 
flour and first clears were 5¢ higher 
while family flour was unchanged. 
Quotations, Aug, 24, 100’s, cottons: 
extra high patent family $6 6006.80; 
standard baker's, unenriched $5,854 
5.95: first clears, unenriched $5@ 
5.10, delivered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
and prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and 10¢ higher on bak- 
ery last week, Quotations, carlots 
delivered Oklahoma points Aug. 24: 
Family short patent $6.60@6.80, 
standard patent $5.9006.10, family 
unenriched short patent $5.8075,90, 
95% standard patent $5.70@5,80, 
straight grade $5.65@5.70. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: There was a spurt of 
flour business in the central states 
during the week ending Aug. 24, with 
spring and soft wheat mills sharing 
in the bulk of the business. Total 
sales were estimated at around 170% 
of five-day milling capacity. 

Spring wheat mills enjoyed a rea- 
sonably heavy volume of orders from 
bakers and jobbers, for 120 days de- 
livery in most cases. Mills said the 
latest spurt of business was from 
those buyers who did not get into 
the market during the big boom in 
July. However, there still are some 
buyers holding out to await market 
developments, 

Soft wheat flour sales were sub- 
stantially up from the previous week 


sale 


slow 


and the bulk of business was in 
cracker-cookie types. Soft wheat 
mills believe, however, this takes 
care of those buyers who did not 


purchase 
thought 
now 


earlier, It generally was 
that weeks of dull business 
in store. 

Quotations Aug. 25: Spring top 
patent $5.9746.20, standard $5.92@ 
6.10, clear $5.76@5,.90; hard winter 
short $5.78@5.95, 95% patent $5.68 
5.85, clear $5.32@5.70, family flour 
$7.35; soft winter high ratio $7.20@ 
7.29, short patent $6.54@6.87, stan- 
dard $606.02, clear $4.87@5.35; 
cookie and cracker flour, in papers 
$5.40@5.45 

St. Louis: Flour business was slow 
last week. An extremely poor de- 
mand prevailed for hard winters, 
with replacement orders slow in de- 
veloping. Big users are booked well 
ahead. Bakers are hesitating to take 
hold only on slight setbacks in price. 
Sales averaged about 25% of capac- 
ity. Shipping directions are good, 
Clears and low grade are slow and 
package goods are still not showing 
any improvement, 

Quotations Aug. 24: Family flour 
top patent $6.40, top hard $7, ordin- 
ary $6.05. In 100 Ib. paper sacks: 


are 


Bakery flour—cake $7.15, pastry 
$5.20, soft straights $5.65, clears 


$5.55; hard winter short patent $5.85, 
standard patent $5.70, clears $5.05; 


spring wheat short patent $645 
standard $6.30, clears $6.15 
East 
Boston: Spring and hard wheat 


flour fluctuated rather widely in the 
local market last week. Springs sank 
to new low ground early in the week 
and then rallied to finish 3¢ net high 
er for the week, Hard winters bobbed 
around in a more restricted range 
and closed 1¢ net higher for the 
week. Soft wheat flour 
tively unchanged with the only 
fluctuation in eastern straights which 
eased 5¢ on the outside 


were rela 


price 


quotation of 


the range 
Trading activity wa extreme} 
limited locally despite the early 


weakness in the springs. Dealers re 
ported that most of the week's busi 
ness consisted of shipping 
on existing contracts. Mill agents re 
ported that the average flour user 
was in a fair position as far as in 
ventories were concerned with sup 
plies stretching beyond expectation 
in many cases due to the current 
slow rate of busines According to 
local operators with mill connections 
the principal problem was maint 
nance of grind with the outlook for 
new business much in 


direction 


abeyance 


Quotations Aug. 24: Spring short 
patent $6.6306.73, standard $6534 
6.63, high gluten $6.98@7.08, first 
clear $6.17@6.47; hard winter short 
patent $6.4106.51, standard $6.214% 


6.31; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.324 
6.62; eastern wheat straight 
$5.72@6.07, soft wheat high 
$6.62@7.72; family $7.37 


soft 


ratio 


Buffalo: There was a nominal 
amount of fill-in buying of spring 
wheat flour last week by consumers 


who wished to add to their bookings 
The buying was spotty and there 
was no set pattern to the move. 
Spring wheat flour moved 4¢ higher 

There is talk among consumers 
that there may be a substantial sell- 
off in spring wheat after Labor Day. 
Sut many in the trade locally dis- 
count such a theory. They say that 
this is a presidential election year and 


the emphasis is on bullish markets. 
Other factors that tend to discredit 
a selloff are that the spring wheat 


harvest is two weeks early this year, 
and while pressure has built up at 
terminals, there has been no decline 
in prices. And the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is pulling out of the wheat ex- 
port trade soon. 

Kansas wheat flour was unchanged 
and there was little sales activity. 
Clear flours were unchanged 

Cake flour was unchanged but pas- 
try flour was down 5¢. Sales were 
nominal, 

The trade said 
price rise here on bread by three 
large bakeries was “badly needed.” 
Other bakeries are expected to fol- 
low suit 

A spokesman said labor costs have 
“skyrocketed”, and while flour costs 
are more comfortable than in other 
other costs have risen. 

It was said that 
were reluctant to 
cause of chain-store competition. 
However, it was said that if the big 
bakeries wage an ad campaign they 


that the recent 


years, 
bakeries 
raise prices be- 


the big 








~~ 


FIRST STOP—First stop in the nationwide tour by Japanese governmental 


and industrial wheat 


experts was at the 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co. plant, 


Seattle, Wash., on Aug. 14. Here members of the group and hosts paused 
in the testing laboratory of the mill: (left to right) John L. Locke, president 
of Fisher (demonstrating consistency in bakery doughs); Ervin L. Peterson, 


assistant secretary of 
Flour Mills; Nobuo 


agriculture; 
Kuwabara, 


Akio 
director, 


executive 
second 


Maruo, Nisshin 


division, the 


director, 
operations 


food agency of the ministry; Wanihiko Hasegawa, vice president, Nippon 
Flour Mills; and Buicho Oishi, parliamentary vice minister of agriculture 


and forestry. The 
Agriculture, as part 
of U.S. agricultural surpluses. 


U.S. visit is 


sponsored by 
of the administration program to expedite the sale 


the U.S. Department of 


may be able to maintain volume 
despite the price increase. 

It was rumored that one big chain 
store is considering raising the price 
of its bread to 15¢ straight from two 
for 29¢. If this chain does put a rise 
into effect other chains are expected 
to fall into line 

Export activity was a little heav- 
ier than it had been and the outlook 
is bright. 


Apparently the Soviet Union has 
had a crop failure because nations 
which normally buy from her have 
been making inquiries to the U.S 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago. Last year at this time 
four Buffalo mills were on strike 
Two mills worked seven days, one 
worked 6% days, one 5%4 days, one 
five days and the remaining mill 


worked four days 

Quotations Aug. 24: Spring family 
$7.35, high gluten $6.84@6.99, short 
$6.4976.64, standard $64406.54, 
straight $6.39, first clear $6.1106.34: 


hard winter short $6.53@6.60, stan- 
dard $6.4006.43, first clear $6.10: 
soft winter short patent $7.89@7.97, 


standard $7.0607.19, straight $6.05 @ 
6.14, first clear $5.25@5.39 

New York: Flour demand was 
limited here last week with the dull- 
ness generally applying to all types 


of bakery and family flour. Late in 
the week, mills offered protection 
against a 10¢ sack increase on spring 
wheat bakery flour, but no appreci- 
able business was done. Sales were 
limited mainly to fill in quantities, 
with buyers replacing that which 
they have used since they booked 
heavily in July 


Mills concentrated mainly on get- 
ting directions on contracts already 
made, Some mills reported difficulty 
in maintaining grind 

Semolina buying on a large scale 
dominated the market during the 
week, with many buyers covering for 
extended periods 

Quotations Aug. 23: 
patent $6.6196.71, 
$6.51@6.61, high 


Spring short 
standard patent 
gluten $6.967 7.06, 
clear $6.15@6.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.3996.49, straight $6.19@ 
6.29; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.304 
6.40; eastern soft wheat straight 
$5.70@6.05, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.60@7.70; family $7.35 
Philadelphia: With bakers and job- 
bers experiencing no compulsion 
about acquiring flour, the local mar- 
ket'’s principal characteristic last 
week was dullness. And most observ- 
ers saw no likelihood of any im- 
provement in demand for some time 
This preference for sideline positions 
did give trade people an opportunity 
to look over the situation as it might 
affect future buying habits and what 
they saw was a combination of things 


which included an estimate that the 
1957 wheat crop will dip sharply, a 
muddled situation relating to the 


Suez Canal and word that an Ameri- 
can plane on patrol duty had 
shot down off the China coast 

There was the usual consid- 
eration on costs and a comparison 
with the closing levels of the pre- 
vious week showed a tinge of irreg- 


been 


also 
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ilarity in the price structure, with 
posting n springs registering a 15¢ 
sack decline and hard winters moving 
ip 5¢ sack. Mill representatives said 
that the t Kir about the inlikeli- 
hood f ippreciable expansion 
n the based upon the knowl- 
edge that ipplies in general are 
ery comfortable as a result of recent 
purct ‘ ind they expect hand-to- 
rY ith ordet to account for the bulk 
f dealir n the near future. Mean- 
while, th . a report that bakery 
é have profited from the unsea- 
i ly « weather recently 
Quotati 100 Ib. cotton sack 
t Au i: Spring high gluten 
$6.9 7. short patent $6.557 6.65, 
tandard $6.50% 6.60. first clear $6.30 
16.40 hard winter short patent 
96.2006.30, standard $6.10%6.20; 
ft winte nearby $5.354 5.45 
Pittsburgh: Flour sales were active 


last week in spring wheat and family 
flour The reason was a reduction of 
price to the ime level as several 
veeks ago and even further reduction 
th these prices by several mills 
Sp wheat standard patents in cot- 
tor id for $6.32 and $6.33 but it is 
tated seve nills reduced prices as 
ow as $6.23 for standard spring pa- 
tents cott ind 5¢ higher for medi- 
im and another 5¢ for short patents 

One reported sales only to 
large flour jobbers who made commit- 
ments extending until February and 
March. Other flour salesmen stated 
they Id only to bakers who did not 
buy on the price reduction of several 
week i but who were now more 
ure that flour prices would not fall 
win t the government export 
policy. ¢ tments ran four to six 


nonths. Family 
Au 23 


old price and 


patents ad\y 


but puvers 


anced 20¢ 
were prote cted at 
me mills stated they 


ime close t the sales goals they 
established 

Hard Kansas, clears, glutens and 

ft wheat patents had little sales 
last week. Directions were fair to 
fairl rood n all patent Family 
patent ld at protected price were 

id with « nitments of 120 days 

Quotatior Aug. 24: Hard Kansas 


tandard patent $6.02@6.23 
patent $6.1206.28 


medium 


| short patent $6.22 


16.38 prir wheat standard patent 
$6.35 @ 6.5 edium patent $6.40@ 
6.61 hort patent $6.504 6.66, clears 
$6.294 6.85, high gluten $6.90@7.01, 
idvertised brands family patents 
$7.35@ 7.55, unadvertised brands fam- 
ly patents $6.65@7.08; pastry and 
ike flours $5.30@7.57 
South 
New Orleans: A slight pick-up was 
ted in fi sales last week, aug- 


nented primarily by an increase in 


ales of northern springs, which de- 
clined in price approximately 25¢ 
ick during the past 10 days. Hard 
vinter n th ther hand were not 
active However, some moderate 
quantitie e contracted for 120- 
da hipment the baking and job- 
ne trade 
The easing [ prices on soft win 
ter was me timulus on buvir with 
racker d Okie bakers showing 
nterest nly moderate imounts 
for eplace t purposes. Cake flour 
ale were rhtly better ilthough 
far from being good. Some mall 
int vere contracted t cover 
four montl requirement Family 
flo } ‘ howed a slight in- 
rease vith moderate an int of 
ft il brands being worked. 
Shipping lirections were about 
‘ e to a slight increase er the 
preceding weeks. Stocks n hand 
while fairly he appear to be grad- 
ially being reduced 
Ir quiri« export fi were 


THE 


fair-sized amounts 
Norway and the 

American  busi- 
with 


some better, with 
being worked to 
Netherlands. Latin 
was rather quiet 
very small volume of 
Moderate amounts were 
the Middle East 
Quotations, carlots packed in 100 
Ib. multiwall Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.8005.95, stan- 
dard $5.65@5.80, first clear $4.854 
5.20; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.2506.45, standard $6.05@6.25, 


ness only a 
scattered sales 


worked to 


papers 


first clear $5.55@5.95, high gluten 
$6.70 6.90; soft wheat short patent 
$5.6546, straight $5.25@05.65, first 
clear $5.70406.15, high ratio cake 


$6.20 @ 6.45: 
116.90, 


Pacific Coast cake $6.60 


pastry $6.0506.20 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet and without feature last week, 
production holding at almost exactly 


the same level as in recent weeks, 
and with substantial amounts of new 
crop domestic business on the books 
but with no major developments in 
the export market. Prices were 


steady with family patent $8.10, blue- 
stem $6.69, bakery $6.71 pastry 
$5.97 

Portland: Flour trade in the Pacific 


and 


Northwest was only fair, with de- 
clining prices the past two weeks not 
an inducement for purchase of do- 
mestic flour. Therefore, buying has 
been confined to nearby purchases 
with smaller amounts from day-to- 
day. The Army was in the market 
and purchased a small amount for 
export but this went to one mill 
The Army has indicated it will be in 
the market again this week. Some of 
the larger mills have been doing a 
fair amount of export business with 
the South Pacific, and smaller 


amounts to the Philippines and Cen- 
tral-South America gjuying, how- 
ever, was spotty and mill operations 


were lower last week 
Canada 
Winnipeg: Last week domestic 
trade in flour was moderate and ex 
port business comparable with the 
past several weeks. Prices remained 
unchanged Export clearances of 


420.450 sacks for the week ended 
Aug. 23 were almost double the week 
previous and included 54,350 sacks 
for IWA countries. There was no 


accumulation of stocks 


Aug. 24 


(Juotations, 
Top patent springs for de 


livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’'s $5.70@6; second patents, cot- 


tons $5.454 5.75; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s $5475.15. All 
prices cash carlots 
. 
Millfeed 
Minneapolis: A weakne in the 
price on middlings was about the 


only feature to an otherwise steady 
millfeed market in the week ended 
Aug. 27. The weakne amounting 
to a loss of $101.50 from a week 
earlier, was said to have stemmed 
from a lack of interest on the part 
of the bigger mixers when there 
was little demand for bulk middlings 
the feed was sacked and put on the 
market for the country trade 

Other millfeeds were in enough 
demand to balance off the supplies 
Mills did not produce such large 
quantities that there was pressure on 
the market. The country trade buy- 
ing seemed to absorb the supplies 

Quotations Aug. 27, per ton in 100 


lb. sacks 
$1 50), 
flour 


Bran $374 38.50 (up 50¢4% 
standard midds. $39.50@40 


midds. $49450.50, red dog $54 


15450 


Kansas City: Fair to good demand 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED 9 
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SUPPLY 
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THE 


Try these for sighs! 


PROMOTION—Center of a new promotion by Durkee Famous Foods to 


help bakers sell 
French 


more goods is 


the 
Khon Bons, The same scene is on 


above 
an 11 


promotion 
by 21 in. 


piece featuring 
window banner 


and a @ by 12 in, self-standing counter easel card. Both are in full color 


The two items are part of a free merchandising kit which may be 
obtained from Durkee Famous Foods, 900 Union Commerce Bidg., Cleve 
land 14, 





existed for bran in the week ended 
Au 27 but heavier feeds were not 
being sought actively and had been 
declining in price for several days 
while the trend in bran had been 
firmer. Offerings of shorts were ade- 
quate, but mills were reluctant to sell 
bran at the current basis and mar- 
ket supplies were scarce, A good mill 


door demand was indicated, Quota- 
tions Aug. 27, carlots: Bran $364 
46.50, shorts $404 40.50, sacked; bran 


$33.25033.75, midds. $35@35.50 and 
horts $37037.50, bulk. 

Wichita: 
last 


(Juotations, 


Millfeed demand was fair 
week, with offerings adequate. 
Aug. 24, Kansas City 


Bran $36036.50, shorts $41@41.50 
Prices on bran were unchanged, while 
horts declined $4 ton. 


Salina: Demand was good for bran 
with the price 50¢ ton lower, The 
demand was good for shorts after 
they declined $4.50 ton, Supplies were 
adequate, Quotations Aug, 24, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $36@36.50, shorts 
$414 41.50 

Hutchinson: Millfeed 
mixed the past week. Bran was ac 
with feed mixers taking the 
sexwment of offerings and job- 
bers the rest. Shorts, however, were 
dragging. Bran prices were un- 
while shorts were down 
Quotations Aug. 24, basis 
Bran $364 36.50, shorts 


demand was 


tive 


large 


changed 
$4.50 ton 
Kansas City 
$40.50@41,.25 

rt. Worth: Demand for bran con- 
tinued active last week but there was 
no demand for shorts. Offer- 
inws of bran were limited, with shorts 
in good supply. Quotations, Aug. 24, 
burlaps: Bran $44,50@45.50, gray 
horts $47.50@48.50, delivered Texas 
common points; $1.50 lower on bran 
ind $4 lower on shorts compared with 
a week previous 


ilmost 


Oklahoma City: Trading in mill- 
feeds was dull last week. Prices 
closed unchanged on bran and $4.25 
lower on shorts, Quotations Aug. 24, 
traight ears: Bran $38,50@39,50, 
millrun $40.88 41.88, shorts $43.25@ 
14.25. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes 

Chicago: The millfeed market was 

ery weak in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 27, as mill 
running time continued good, Prices 
dipped about $1@2 during the period, 
Quotations Aug. 24: Bran $39, stand- 
urd midds. $43, flour midds, $51@52, 
red dog S584 59 

St. Louis: Demand for feeds was 
poor last week. The price trend was 
lower with supplies heavy. Quotations 
Aue. 24: Bran $40.75@41.25, shorts 


$45.257 46, St. Louis switching limit 
Boston: Millifeed trading wa 

tremely sluggish last week with re 

ported volume consisting mainly of 


small fill-in lots for immediate need 
Supplies were generally regarded 

plentiful with sellers inclined to a 
gressiveness. Buyers 


however were 


extremely cautious with excellent 
pasturage conditions providing cor 
siderable stimulant to the average 
trader's aloofness to offerings. Bran 
declined $1 for the week and mid 
dlings eased a like amount. Quota 
tions Aug. 24: Bran $49750, standard 
midds, $54. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were light 
last week. Mixer busine wa ff 
slightly in some sections and there 
was less demand than there were 
supplies. Bran and middlings were 
available for nearby shipment and 
sacked carlot middlings were difficult 
to move. The trade had thought that 
there would be a slight pick up in 
demand now that fall is approachi: 
but instead there has been a slacken 


ing. Mill running time averaged five 
to six days 

Bran ended 50¢ lower, middlin 
closed up $1 after retreating 50¢ from 


an earlier rise and heavy feeds were 
unchanged, Quotations Aug, 24: Bran 
$41.50@42.25, standard midds, $44.50 
46.75, flour midds, $6061, red d 


$61 062. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales continued 
good last week. Corn is hard to get 
for immediate deliveries as the rain 
has been a hindrance to crops matur 


ing. Bran continues to lead in sale 
locally. Quotations Aug. 24, f.o. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $47.55 

48.14, standard midds. $51.55@53.14 


flour midds 
$66.55 68.14. 
Philadelphia: The inquiry for 
feed showed no 
week so that the 
dull, with supplies more than ampl 
for the call. Dealer iid cust 
hope for a sharp price cut to give 
them an opportunity to stock up for 
colder weather. The Aug. 24 quota 
tions were unchanged from the pre 
ous week: Bran $49.50 
midds, $54, red dog $67.50 


$61.55062.14, red dos 
mill 
improvement last 


] 


local market w 


me! 


standard 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
eased off considerably last week, with 
prices weakening steadily. Offering 


were much freer than for some time 


but mixers and jobbers appeared 
hesitant to enter the market and in 
some cases asked for delayed de 
liveries on their bookings, reportin 


feed tur! 
during the 


the formula 
dropped $1 


dullness in 
over. Bran 
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week and shorts approximately #4 
Quotations Aug. 24: Bran $464 46 50 
horts $50@51.25 


Seattle: Millfeed was quiet and 
easy last week. California demand 
was lacking, and while the movement 
of millfeed was steady, it was strict- 

on a nearby basis and buyers were 
booking only single cars as needed 
vw at least not more than close-in 
uppiies. The market on Aug. 24 was 
teady and quiet at $41.50 ton de 

ered common transit point 

Portland: Quotations Aug. 24: Mill- 
run $41, midds. $46 

Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 
nillfeeds was seasonally good last 
week with prices unchanged. All 
transactions were for domestic ac- 
count, Quotations, Aug. 24: Bran 
f.o.b. mills, $40@44 in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Alberta $4 more; 
horts $45.50@48.50 in the three 
prairie provinces; midds. $47@50 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 
$1.50 less. All prices cash carlots 
small lots ex-country elevators and 


varehouses $5 extra 
Ogden: Millfeed pric ¢ 


remained 


tationary during the past week with 
upply and demand about equal 
Plants worked 24 hour day, six 
days last week, and are booked well 
through September. Quotations (un- 


changed): Red bran and millrun $42, 
midds, $47; to Denver—red bran and 
millrun $49, midds. $54; to California 

red bran and millrun $49.50, midds 
$54.50, f.0o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles 

Rye 

Minneapolis: There was not much 
doing in the rye flour sales markets 
last week as prices went down 5¢ 
from a week earlier. There was a 
little fill-in busines reported, but 
with the price going down, buyers 
were not interested in booking very 
far ahead. While most users ap- 
parently are not in immediate need 
of supplies, mill sales departments 
ay that they expect more buying as 
oon as there is a better indication 
of what the harvest is going to do 
to prices 

Quotations Aug. 24: White rye 
$5.02@5.07, medium $4.82 @ 4.87, dark 
$4.27 @ 4.32 

Chicago: Rye flour busine con- 


tinued dull in the central states dur- 
the week ending Aug. 24. Mills 
lowered asking prices, but little busi- 
resulted Quotation Aug. 24 
White patent rye $5.34@5.39, medium 
$5.1445.19, dark $4.59@4.64 
St. Louis: The price on rye 
increased 10¢ last week 


Ing 


ness 


flour 
ind brought 


1 good level of sales. Shipping direc- 
tions were also considered good. Quo- 
tations Aug. 24: Pure white rye $5.79, 
medium $5.59, dark $5.04, rye meal 
$9.29 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal, Quo- 
tations Aug. 24: White rye $5.94@ 
6.04, medium $5.74@5.84, dark $5.19 


a5.29 


Philadelphia: Further strength in 


the undertone of the local rye market 
last week failed to warm up buying 
interest and dealings were in low 
rear with bakers indicating they have 
no intention of ordering, unless forced 
into such action, until costs decline 
The Aug. 24 quotation on white rye 
of $5.8005.95 was 10¢ ck above 
that of the previous week 


Portland: Quotatio: Aug. 24 
White rye flour $7.50 


patent pure 

dark $6.50, Led 
Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices con- 
tinued high and the trade made hand- 
to-mouth purchases for urgent needs 


Directions were fair 


Quotations Aug 
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24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
white No. 1 rye flour $5.74@5.85 
medium $5.54@5.65, dark $4.8975.10 
blended $6.2576.35, rye meal $5.24@ 


ints Pure 
I 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Oatmeal trade was sea- 
sonally dull last week and prices un- 
changed. Quotations Aug. 24: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65: oat- 
100-lb. sacks $6.6506.90 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 


meal in 


cash carlots 


eres ‘© GTA ’ re 


Robert Liebenow 


To Head Chicago 
Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 
has been elected pre 
Board of 
marks the first 


Robert C. Liebenow 
sident of the Chi 
Trade His 
time in the 


cago election 


108-year 


history of the exchange that a non- 
member ha been named to that 
position 

Juliu Mayer, Continental Grain 
Co., chairman of the exchange board 


iid that the appointment was being 


made as part of a move to transfe1 
a larger part of exchange’s adminis- 
trative functions to persons who 
could devote full time to the work 


Mr. Mayer was 
president 


formerly exchange 


Employment of a full-time, paid 
president by the Chicago Board of 
Trade wa made possible recently 


when the membership voted approval 


of a rule change creating the new 
post. The proposal was submitted to 
a ballot vote with a recommendation 


for approval by the directors after 


several months of study 


“Management of our association is 
a full-time job requiring the atten 
tion of a fulltime staff,” Mr. Mayer 


said Ours is a large 
and 
depende nt 
administrative 


important and 
complex business successful op 
upon uniform 


practices that will re 


eration is 


sult in efficiency and economy 

When members voted in favor of 
the rule change, Mr. Mayer automat 
ically became chairman of the board 
John E. Brennan, John E. Brennan 
& Co., and James F. Wade. Lamson 
Brothers & Co., formerly first and 
second vice presidents, respectively 
became vice chairmen of the board 
under the rule change 

Mr. Liebenow has served as execu 
tive secretary of the exchange since 
April, 1955 He joined the staff as 
assistant secretary in 1952 and was 
named secretary in 1953, the young- 


est man ever named to that 
At 33, Mr. Liebenow is the young 
1 of any of the lead- 
ing commodity or security exchanges 
A native of Aberdeen, S.D., he is a 
graduate of the University of South 
Dakota school and an Army ait 
corp eteran 

Before joining the staff 
Mr Liebenow in the 
trust department of the First Nation 


position 


est hea 


nations 


law 


exchange 


was an attorne, 


al Bank of Chicago. He is secretary 
of the Cleveland Telegraph Co. and a 
former director of the Chicago Junior 


of Commerce. Mr 


has been active in 


Chamber Liebenovy 


numerous Chicago 


civic affairs and has often represent 
ed his industry at hearings with fed 
eral ernment officials in Wash 
ingtor 
aaeaD 0 g evar , Lire 
$100,000 DAMAGE 
CENTRAL POINT, VA \ dam 
awe estimate of $100,000 was made 
b the manager f Central Point 
Roller Mills, a Carolina County mill- 


ing firm which was destroyed by fire 
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WHEAT SITUATION 





between 1. nillion 
acres [f wheat acreage i tments 
will nto the Soil Bank The Soil 
Bank managers have allocated $325 
millior f the bank fund make 
payment wheat certificates they 
expect t ] ie on the basis of the 
higher estimates of acreag 
Maximum use of the Soil Bank by 
wheat farmers, according to USDA, 
would on the basis of avera vields 
reduce the next wheat crop to ap- 
proximate 700 million bushels 
Measured against normal domestic 
disappearance and exports main- 
tained at about recent levels of 340 
million bushels, this would mean that 
total disappearance would exceed 
yp production by about 250 million 
| ne is Th t would be [it T t) dent 
the surplus now held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp 


Steady Elimination of Surplus 
In addition USDA Soil Bank man 
igers plan to continue inducements 
for the Soil Bank beyond 1957 that 
tne iy contemplate a steady elim- 
na if the surpluses at th rate 
of about million bushe innual- 
If that goal is attained it would 
resuit in a most successful operation 
tne » Bank and a irtual elim- 
nation of unmanageable surp!uses by 
the end the 1959 crop Veal 
Price-wise, USDA sens« that the 
domesti« wheat price will hold 
omewhere near the price upport 
level for tl ear at 32 bu For the 
past crop domestic wheat prices 
i raged t about $1.98 o l0¢ be- 
ow the itional avera upport 


Price Indications 


Any fanciful bullish hop that a 
tight free irket supply and export 
buying f those free market sup- 
pli will push the domestic market 
price above the loan leve nust be 
tempered | yme further c idera- 
tior Whe the domestic market 

Ipp of vhneat reache the resale 
alue CCC stocks as fixed in the 
Farm Act f 1949, the tocks 
vould mediately become available 
for sale It true, noweve! that 
tn price increase i the crop 
eal engthens because torare 
narge il idded each month. This 
tatuto formula resale price must 
be seen a i limit beyond hich the 
vheat pri innot extend 

Outside the wheat situation report 
area of USDA other officia iy that 
the impact of export market buying 
from free wheat stocks |} ot likely 
to be the i ressive market factor 
which me had feared. T USDA 
otficia ! V feel that the open mal 
ket buyl wheat for export may 
D ew t less than had previous 

wee anti pated since the barter 

ad of export availabilit one 

which innot be measured in advance 

ind the barte wheat } ispected to 

t the pest U.S. wheat available 
the ex] market 

I [ DA wheat situat report 

i nat e! e pl f vheat 
it if ] » eem ( ince a 
reasonably iccurate ipp al of 
p ( t vhict revail 
There e an exceptio howeve! 
n the ‘ f soft red wheat. This 

not held | CCC in 

irp tne past it I been the 
cheapest p 1 wheat in ¢ tocks 
x Ix } vy USDA price 

ft red it for export fron the 
na not et ee | dis- 

rumor witl USDA 
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that if the 


soft red wheat price 
should zoom to a point where it 
would squeeze soft red wheat proc 


essors it is possible that USDA might 
undertake a white wheat freight sub- 
sidy program from the Pacific North 
west to any distortion 
zooming soft red wheat 
the Chicago market 


abate 


severe 


of a price at 





OBSERVATIONS 


(Continued fror 9) 





130 million bushels which would be 
hedged in the big interior commodity 
futures markets. But that level must 
again be reduced since by the time 
the new subsidy regulation becomes 
effective one-sixth of the crop year 
will have expired. Another non-hedg- 
ing source would be wheat sold from 
the Pacific Northwest where interior 
hedging is not an effective instru- 


ment. USDA officials now believe that 
the restoration of the big interior 
hedging market will not amount to 
more than 75 million bushels of 
wheat 


 &¢ 2 


WHEAT CARRYOVER BY 
CLASSES JULY I, 1956. There 
been a sharp reduction in the carry- 
over of soft red wheat as of July 1, 
1956. From last year, USDA reports 
that stocks of old crop soft red wheat 
are down to approximately 18 million 
bushels. Again hard winter wheat is 
shown as the big ace in the CCC sur- 
plus stockpile with hard red spring 
the next largest stockpile offender 
and then Pacific Coast white wheat 
The hard red winter component of 
the surplus is estimated at 694 mil- 
lion bushels, hard red spring at 181 
million and Pacific Coast white wheat 
at 132 million. Hard red spring wheat 
in surplus in hands of CCC has in- 
over last has hard 
red winter. Pacific Coast white wheat 
is down slightly 

DURUM WHEAT. The supply is up 
as indicated by crop reports 
Soil Bank officials iy they do not 
intend to permit durum wheat farm- 
to take advantage of the relaxa- 
tion of the allotment provi- 
sion and at the same time obtain Soil 
Bank payments. USDA has an- 
nounced a subsidy payment on durum 
wheat for export. It is the 
the hard red spring wheat subsidy 
but not high enough to put durum in- 


has 


creased year as 


recent 


ers 


acreage 


same as 


to the export market unless the 
durum importers are prepared to put 
up more cash to obtain this class of 
U.S. wheat. The durum wheat price 
support level is about 25¢ higher than 
hard red spring wheat. This makes 


the difference 


GREAO 16 THE STAFF , ‘ 


John Hagy, Baking 
Trade Leader, Dies 


PHILADELPHIA John Hagy 


who was widely known in the baking 


industry, died Aug. 20 at the age 
of 61 

Most recently Mr. Ha had been 
with the General Baking Co He 
began his career with the Freihofer 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, in 1914, In 
1919 he joined the General Baking 


Co remaining with that firm 22 
years He returned to Frejhofer in 
1942, resigning as executive vice 
president of the company in 1952 


Later he rejoined Genera] Baking 


Mr. Hagy was a past president of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. and 
the Philadelphia Bakers Club He 
had also served as a member of the 


board of 
Bakers Assn 

Surviving 
and a 


governors of the Americar 


are the widow Jessie 


Jack 


son 


MILLER 





nN 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Charles Gildea has been named di 
rector of the industrial relations divi 
Standard Brands, In 


sion succeed 


ing Robert W. Griggs, who retired 
Mr. Gildea has been a member of the 
firm's legal department for four 
years 


Joseph H. Stone, associated for the 
past 10 years with the National Bis 
cuit Co., has resigned to become mat 


keting research director for the Ward 
Baking Co., New York 
e 

Loren R. Larrick has resigned his 
position as manager of the grain de 
partment of the United Grain Co 
Champaign, Ill, to take an assign 
ment with the Lauhoff Grain Co 


Danville, Ill 
& 


Zene Havstad, formerly director of 


marketing research for the Russell 
Miller Milling Co., has joined the 
Oliver-Taylor Co Dallas food brok 
erage, M. M. MeNeel has been placed 
in charge of Oliver-Taylor retail 


les organization 

o 
Bullis, chairman of the 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapo 


Harry A, 
board 


lis, will receive an award Aug. 29 in 
Chicago for his “outstanding leader 
ship in the service of American high 
er education.” It will be presented 


on behalf of 
the United 


305 member schools of 


States Student Assn 


largest non-partisan, non-sectarian 
tudent union in the world. Mr. Bul 
lis has been active in soliciting busi 
hessmens support of higher educa 


tion 
2 


Charles Byers, milling department 


upervisor for the Pillsbury Mills 
Inc., plant at Springfield, IL, has re 
tired after 40 years of service with 


the company. He joined Pillsbury in 
1916 in Minneapolis and in 1929 was 
transferred to Springfield 


A. B. Sparboe, vice president, Pill 
bury Mills, Inc., has been appointed 
member of the 1956-57 foreign 


commerce department committee of 


the U.S. Chamber of Commerc 
eB 
Ralph P. Olmstead, vice pre 
charge of advertising 
ector of the W. K 
Battle Creek, Mich, has 


DEATHS 


Charles C. Gruhle, 90 
Oriental Milling Co 
Wis. Mr 
ental 


ident 
and a dir 
Kellogg Co 


been elected 











president of 
died at Mani 
Gruhle had been with 
flour and feed 
yeal He was a 
Kingsbury 


1 VO 
Manitowoc 
lesaler, for 70 
ctor of 


ein civit 


Brewer ind 


and political affair 


Ralph W. Farmer, Memphi vell 
wn in the grain and feed indu 
of Memphis and the mid-South 
1 at Memphis. He was 53 yea! 
i Mr. Farmer had been regional 
iffic manager for Cargill, Ine bn 
e he became ill a year ag He 


president of the Memphis Board 


Trade in 1950 and was a forme: 
rector of the Grain and Feed Deal 
National Assn. and a member of 
traffic committee of the Ameri 


in Feed Manufacturers Assn 


Robert A. Johnston 
manufacturer of 
other food 


i director of the 
Co Milwaukee 
biscuits candy and 
products 


Epps, president of Hu 
Inc., Augusta 
Ga., has been named chairman of the 
Southern Bakers 
versity Funds, In 


Sanford V. 


H. Claussen's Sons 


Association's Uni 
Atlanta 


ents . 


Export Credit 
Sales Program 


Eased by CCC 


WASHINGTON 
deferred 
export 


Twe evare ve 


Conditions 
payment sales un 
credit program 
Commodity Credit Corp 


sO 
eTrnin 
der the 
of the 


been eased 


ales 
have 
he new condition 
than 


rather 
applicant 
make in 
agricultural com 


permit 
require an 
for credit 


approved 
arrangements to 
tended pure hases of 


modities from CCC in accordance 
with the eredit arrangements, The 
new arrangements, in effect, permit 


establishment of a line of credit with 


CCC but do not require its use 
This change will give exporters 
greater freedom in negotiating sales 


of CCC-owned commodities to for 
eign importers, USDA officials 
Interest on the deferred payment 
sales begins at the date of delivery 
of the commodity by CCC and is at 
the rate announced by 
CCC as in that date 


nay 


previously 


effect for 








Elwood M. Myers 


PROMOTION of Elwood 
to director of advertising 
Chemical Works was announced re 
cently by M. K. Stanley, vice presi 
dent and director of doining 
Victor in 1941, Mr became 
a member of the company's 
staff in Kansas City. Shortly 
after he returned to Victor's 
tive offices in Chicago, and has been 
advertising manager since 1944. Prior 


M. Myers 
of Vietor 


nules 
Myers 
sules 
there 
execu 





to Vietor, Mr. Myers was associated 
with Beinap and Thompson, tIne., 
Wilson & Co., meat packers, Prater 
Pulverizer Co, and Pontiac Engray 
ing & Hlectrotype Co. He attended 


Purdue University and the University 


of Illinois. 
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RUSSIAN MILLING 


(Continued from page 11) 





The loads per 1 square metre of 
ifting surface were 595 kgs, 617 kgs 
and 671 kgs respectively. 

At the leading mills in 1955, the 
actual loads per 1 em of roller surface 
reached 85-90 kgs. and per 1 
quare metre of sifting surface-—-850- 
1,000 kes. The specific outlay of elec- 
tric power constitutes 35-40 kilowatt- 


a day 


hours per one ton of milled grain per 
day 

The experience of the leading mills 
hows that these are not the limit 


ind the further intensification of the 
milling process is being elaborated, 


New Developments 
Designing and building of pneurma- 
tic mills, of low capacity to begin 
ith, has been recently started in 
the USSR. A good deal of experi- 
and research work has been 
in the fleld of pneumatic trans- 
The mills built at the present 
are equipped with such trans- 


mental 
dorm 
port 


tin 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARKIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo, 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.B.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat, 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Yastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flow « Specialty 








THE 


port in the grinding and screening 
departments 

The machines used in the USSR 
flour milling industry in some wa 
resemble the machines of the West 


ern European type. But 
designs of machines of the same size 
as those in Western Europe make it 
possible to build mill higher 
capacity 

Loading and unloading 
mechanized in the Soviet flour mill 
Stationary and portable pneumatic 
loaders are used to unload grain from 
ships and barges 

The stacking of bags of flour and 
cereals in the mill warehouses is also 
gradually mechanized 


the Soviet 


with a 


have beer 


Automatic 


stacking machines have been dé 
signed for this purpose. Models of 
such machines are now working 


under production condition 

Considerable attention is being de 
voted to the creation of a new sifting 
machine to replace the sifter. Work 
is also being done in improving the 
roller mill and the purifier 

The problem of 
stacking into cars is receiving 
particular attention and ha 
recently solved in principle 

A working model of a 
which automatically stack 
flour into cars fias been built accord 
ing to engineer Voronin’'s design. The 
latter is now designing a device for 
this machine to unload the flour fron 
the cars. 

Some milling engineer 
tists are working on the problem of 
the complete automatization of flour 
manufacture processes 


mechanizing bag 
now 


been 


macnimn 


bags of 


and scien 


Educational Systems 
A network of higher and secondary 
educational establishment training 
different specialists for the mills, | 
been organized in the USSR 


There is a two year school of mill 
ers in Moscow. The school admit 
flour mill workers with a secondary 
education. The students get their full 
pay while at school. The school ha 
a practice mill, a laboratory and 


workshops. 
Large flour mills have factory trade 
schools for training skilled worker 
Specialists of secondary qualification 
technicians, technologists, miller 
mechanics, power men, planners—ar¢ 
trained at special secondary schoo) 
The higher and secondary 
tional establishments annually 


educa 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


uate several hundred speicalists for 
vork in flour mills 
All state flour mills now have engi- 


technicians 
Their growing 
with each passing year. It will not be 
out of place to mention here that in 
1917 there were only 35 milling engi- 


neer and with a special 


education number 


neers in Russia 

The State Promzernoproyekt De- 
igning Institute works on designing 
new mills. It has branches in many 
cities 


Research 


Scientific research work is further 
developing in the milling industry 


This work is done by the USSR Sci- 


entific Research Institute of Grain 
and Its Products, the Moscow Tech- 
nological Institute of the Foods In- 
dustry, the Odessa Technological In- 
titute as well as by the engineers in 


the laboratories. Every 
Scientists 


mill has a lab- 


oratory and engineers 


tudy the technological properties of 
grain, investigate and develop new 
types of equipment for flour mills, im- 
prove the technology of processing 
and the storing of grain and flour, and 
study the economics of the flour 
milling industry and the organiza- 
tion of production 

The achievements of the leading 
enterprises, the inventors and sci- 
entists working in the flour milling 
industry and the results of research 


work are published in the Journal of 


the Flour Milling and Elevator In- 
dustry, as well as in the papers and 
reports published by scientific insti- 
tutions, the Scientific and Technical 
Society of the Flour Milling, Cereal 
and Elevator Industry 

A large number of books on prob- 


lems of engineering and economics of 
flour milling, designing, building and 
issembling flour mills and 
is published in the USSR 


elevators 


annually 


Walter Holstein Dies 
MILWAUKEE Walter C. Hol- 
tein, 72, president of the Mohr, Hol- 


tein Commission Co,, prominent in 


the grain business in Milwaukee for 
over 50 years, died Aug. 13 at Mil- 
waukee Hospital after a short illness 


He is survived by his wife, Jane; 
i daughter, Mrs. Suzanne Haven; 
two brothers, Albert, Milwaukee, and 
Paul, in California, and two grand- 
children 

















Country ELgvartors 


CHEYENNE—NEBRED 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY= 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Factuitms IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 ArPILiaTED 


PAWNEE—TURKEY 


to produce 
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Stock Market 


rHE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on 








baking, milling and allied 





stocks listed om the New York Stock Ex 
change 
Aug Aug 
17, 24, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ime 16, 33% 33% 13™% 
Allis-Chalmers 17% 41%, 4% 33% 
Pfd. $3.25 148 125 135 
Am. Cyanamid 7i% Gi 74% 73 
A-D-M Co 11% 35% 31% 37% 
Korden a4 os 61% t™% 
Cont. Baking Co 46%, wo 11% 1 
Ptd. $5.50 10644, 102% 103% 
Corn Pr. Kef. Co. ‘2% 27% 279% 20% 
Pid. $7 180% 168 168 168 
Cream of Wheat 10%, 28% 79% 
Dow Chemical 82% 57 79% 78 
Gren. Baking Co 10% ” 19 10%, 
Pid. $4 142 in4 138 
fren. Foods Corp 1% 43% ins, 
dien. Mills, Ime 71% G1 69% i7i 
Pid, 5% i227% 117% 118 
Merck & Co th 21% %+4% %34Y% 
Natl. Biseuit Co 91, 36% 37% 37% 
Pilleabury Mills, Ime mY 444% 46% 45% 
Procter & Gamble 55 is4% MY ee 
Quaker Oats Co mu Si 2% $3 
rtd. $4 153 140% 142 
St. Regis Paper Co 60% 1% MS 55%) 
Std. Brands, Inc 44% 3AM tH", 19 
Merling Drug wy 54 ss) 
Sunshine Biec., Inc, 78 69 72% 7% 
United Biscuit 
of America 32% 27% 28% 28% 
Victor Ch. Works 24% =%27% 10% 10% 
Ward Baking Co i7% 4% 15% 15% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
American Cyanamid, Pfd 144 147 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Ptd 45% ao 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd 100% 113 
Natl. Biscuit Co., 87 Pfd 168% 160" 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 96 90 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 100 102 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. a4 a5 
United Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pfd 100% 102% 
Victor Ch. Works., $3.50 Pfd MM 90 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101 101% 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change 
Aug Aug 
17, 24, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp 6%, 5 5% 6 
ar AAP Tea Co 189 160 75% 170 
Pfd. $7 138 129%, 132 130% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N., 137% 123 125 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” 1, sy, 
Horn & Wardart Corp 
of N. Y., 8 fd 26 276% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of N. Y., 88 Pid 102% 103% 
Omar, Ine 15 5% 
Wagner Baking Co 41% My 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 103 108 
BREA S&S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 
} of bonded grain in the I on 
piled by the secretar f the Chicago Board 
2 ! Aus 1% If ( t 1) 
wi t rat ] I r 
Rutt 
af 
I ‘ 
rot 68 614 
Pre wee 68 14 
BREAT S THE STAPF OF LiFe 


Claussen Bakeries 


To Build New Plant 


CHARLESTON 
tion of a plant in Charleston 
“to keep with the expanding 
market” has been announced in Au- 
by Claussen Bakeries. Inc 

Stockholders. by a vote of 76% 
approved a recapitalization for the 
purpose of raising a half million dol 
lars to build the plant, Sanford B 
Epps, president of the firm 

Mr. Epps said under terms of the 
recapitalization stockholders will re- 


TL Construc 


Ss.c 


pace 


gusta, Ga 


Sa d 


ceive, for each share of stock now 
owned, a $10 par value 6% deben 
ture, one-third of a share of new 
common stock and the right to buy 
two-thirds of a share of new com- 
mon stock at $5.50 a share 

There will be approximately 16,000 
shares of new stock offered to the 


public at $6.25 a share 
of 6% debentures at par 

Mr. Epps’ announcement followed 
a special meeting of stockholders at 
the firm’s main office 


and $250,000 
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WASHINGTON Twenty-three 
wheat varieties have been named by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is undesirable because of inferior 
milling baking qualities and will be 
discounted 20¢ bu. in price support 
rates on the 1957 wheat crop 

Discounts to discourage plants of 
undesirable wheat varieties were in- 
cluded in the price support program 
for the first time on the 1956 wheat 
cl Ip 

The 23 varieties of wheat named 
as undesirable for the 1957 wheat 
upport program follow by class 

Hard Red Winter: Stafford, Pawnee 
Sel. 33, RedChief, Chiefkan, Early 
Blackhull, RedJacket, Kanking, New- 
Chief, BlueJacket, Purkof, Cimarron, 
Red Hull 

Soft Red Winter: Kawvale 

Hard Red Spring: Henry (except 
in Wisconsin and Washington), Spink- 
cota, Premier, Sturgeon, Progress. 

Durum: Pentad, Golden Ball, Peliss. 

White: Rex, Sonora 

These varieties were designated by 
the Agricultural Research Service of 


USDA after consultation with state 
agricultural experiment station per- 
onnel, agronomists, cereal chemists 


and others on state and federal staffs. 

Experience during the past year 
has indicated that the undesirable 
varieties should be designated nation- 
ally instead of by states as for the 
1956 support operation. The only ex- 
ception is Henry which is named as 
undesirable in all but Wisconsin and 
Washington. The list of undesirable 
varieties for the 1957 operation is 
virtually the same as for the 1956 
crop except for the addition of Cimar- 
ron and Red Hull varieties and the 
deletion of Kanqueen, Yogo, and Gal- 
ralos varieties 

While it i 
degree 


too soon to establish the 
of effectiveness of the dis- 
count in discouraging planting of un- 
desirable varieties of wheat for the 
1956 harvest, every indication points 
to a decrease in the acreage planted 
to these varieties for harvest this 
year, USDA states 

While the designated varieties have 
planted in the past to meet 
pecific production problems such as 
drought or rust resistance, early mat- 
urity, adaptability for modern har- 


bee n 





THERE'S GOLD IN THEM 
THAR ELEVATORS 


NEW BOSTON, ILL. — A lot of 
people have been building elevators, 
expecting to make profits on grain 
storage, but they probably wouldn't 
call such operations a gold mine. At 
any rate, in at least one case, it ap- 
peared that if you go into elevator 
construction “deeply” enough, you 
turn up something approaching a gold 
mine. A workman for a contractor 
building a grain storage bin here re- 
cently found possibly $2,000 in old 
coins while he was helping excavate 
for foundations for the structure. 
First he found some silver coins, and 
then he started turning up gold coins, 
including $20 gold pieces. The latest 
date on the coins was 1860. Word of 
the discovery spread, and it became 
necessary to rope off the area and 
post guards to prevent unauthorized 
digging. Old timers in the commu- 
nity recalled that a livery stable 
once occupied the lot where the bin 
is being built. The 100,000-bu. struc- 
ture is being built for McKee Feed & 
Grain Co. 
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23 Undesirable Wheat Varieties to Be 
Discounted in 1957 Support Program 


vesting methods, and others, they 
proved undesirable for commercial 
food use, according to USDA. The 


discount was adopted in the support 
operation to discourage their produc- 
tion and lessen the possibility of U.S 
wheat of inferior quality finding its 
way into domestic and export chan- 
nels. Representatives of crop im- 
provement associations have strongly 
urged the action to help improve the 
quality of over-all U.S. wheat produc- 
tion. 

The application of the discount of 
20¢ bu. to producer support rates 
will be the same as under the 1956 
operation. The price-support regula- 
tions for the 1957 program will pro- 
vide for producer certification regard- 
ing undesirable varieties similar to 
the certifications made by producers 
that they produced the wheat and 
produced it in the current crop year. 
Because these varieties are difficult 
to determine from threshed samples 
of wheat, the identification of the 
variety going under price support will 
be the producer’s responsibility based 
on his knowledge of the varieties he 
seeded and harvested. Even though 
some of the undesirable varieties 
might have protein content high 
enough for a premium, no protein 
premiums will apply to any of the un- 
desirable varieties in determining the 


loan rate. Similarly, no amber or 
hard amber durum premiums will 
apply. 


————#READ 1S THE STAFF rure 


Chicago Bakers Club 
Holds Final Outing 


CHICAGO—Over 250 members and 
guests gathered at the Elmhurst 
Country Club on Aug. 21, for the 
final 1956 golf tournament sponsored 
by the Bakers Club of Chicago 

William J. Baker, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Chicago, was awarded the two- 
piece set of matched luggage in the 
merchandise contest and Leonard M 
Franzen, Standard grands, Ince., 
Chicago, won the clock radio in the 
same contest. 

Walter Bespole, Elgin Milk 
ducts Co., Chicago, “nosed 
Richard Moreau, Moreau & 
Inc., Milwaukee, for 
cup 

Included in the top golf prize win- 
ners were: Paul F. Biehl, Biehl & 
Livingston, Inc., Chicago; Walter M 
Christensen, National Yeast Corp., 
Chicago; Richard Everix, Everix 
Bakery, Fond du Lac, Wis.; George 
Fooshe, Jr. J. W. Allen & Co.,, 
Chicago; Henry French, The North- 
western Miller, Chicago; Cass Gor- 
ham, Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago; 
Edmond Litoborski, the H. W. Conrad 
Bakery, Inc., Momence, Ill.; Edward 
K. McLaughlin, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., Chicago; William 
Olney, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Chicago; Al Petry, Crown 
Bakery, Crown Point, Ind.; and 
Richard Rathman, Louis Rathman 
Agency, Inc., Elmhurst, IJ 

Non-participant 


Pro- 
out” 
Risch, 
the president's 


prize winners in- 
cluded: Edward N. Heinz, Jr., Food 
Materials Corp., Chicago; Ray F 
Frink, National Yeast Corp., Chicago; 
Joseph Janos, Durkee Famous Foods 
Chicago; Edward T. Peach, Pepper- 
idge Farm, Inc., Downers Grove, Il: 
and Orville Pickens, Kitchens of 
Sara Lee, Inc., Chicago 


Edmund Kutchins, New Process 


Baking Co., Chicago, announced that 
the third annual orphans’ outing will 
be Sept. 8. 





Self-Rising Flour 
Institute Arranges 
Atlanta Meeting 


ATLANTA Early hotel 
tions are urged for those wishing to 
attend the 23rd annual meeting of 
the Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc 
Nov, 9, at the Dinkler Plaza, Atlanta 
Fowler, manager, Dinkler 
is accepting reservations and 
that arrival and departure 
included. Reservations will 
be honored up to Oct. 27. The Uni- 


reserva 


( C0! ve 
Plaza 
re juests 


times be 


versity of Tennessee-Georgia Tech 
football game on Nov. 10, which 
memters are invited to enjoy, is ex 


pected to place an unusual demand 

on At'anta’s hotel accommodations 
that weekend, 

reservations 


during necessitating 


early 


ennison Co. 


of Quelity end Service” 


576 Grain Exchange, Mi 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 





polls 15, Mina. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


for ALL your Hout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 














THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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COTTONS + BURLAPS + MULTIWALLS : 
. PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, inc, (> 
Komves City + Bulfele + Mew York : 


4a, 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 OCwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Hus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Piour Co,, 019 N, Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler MWidg. 











Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 








ry 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND USA 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16.000 Kushels 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA © CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIOGE AND MARION 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





bial 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 








| STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL 


ST JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N.Y 








| RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 10u1s, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MQ. 
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SHAS SA 
WAAAAAAAN 


MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Herd Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


' Personalized Service 


THE MENWNEL 


MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





THE 





“RUSSELL’S BEST 
“AMERICAN SPECIAI 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of estern Kan 
sue, and secures moe t of it v heat 
directly from growers 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansa 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Seccessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine 
ACTURERS OF FINEST 


MANUF 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 96, tH. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 











LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicn Grape Seninac Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN +» GOODHUE 

















+. Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 


The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN fous 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mintener 


Bradshaw 





MINTENER 











Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 


NORFOLK, VA 











sa 0CUCOC~*W 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 


Jai, 





7 
. . * . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
OORN FLOUR ~- CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 












To insure uniformity 


Hing 











Or receive better service 







To improve bakeshop performance 


FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLCUR MILLS > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















{erated 






To increase absorption 







e Or get a better value 


. Or be in 


better hands 














This matter of che ed 
t in food } one of the ; seri 
yu ind important pul itior 
probien of the food industi It 
\ never be solved itis! torily a 
is there 1s any question or doubt 
it all food ingredient ire not a 
mmpletely safe as po ble to make 
The only solutior opin 
a law that require idequat 
tir for safety t t ! 1 ad 
lit ‘ j put on the ! irket and 
re should be no loophol n tl 
quiremeé nt I an ure t} t 1 Jaw 
iy vritten WwW protect 
its ri ht of nau t i \V 
the publi 
M Mintener expressed the CW 
t FDA must have i j tantial 
CASE in budgetary py t if it 
to carry on it \ 
addr is dese n a 
wan son ! ‘ forth 
ry retirement fror [ie W He 
( ip 1 the p | actice 
i d a 1 Me; if 
i 4 pris ite citizer nd 
ti keep right on } the 
itis vhich led him t t f the iob 
e has enjoyed so much !f the past 
il 
. 
Elam Mills Moves 
To New Quarters 
CHICAGO —Kazimir I! ! presi 
of Elam Mill Inc f Broad 
lew Il innounces that | firn 
! aL d into new qu ter The 
marks complet $300 
WY modernizatior ind expansion 
ram 
Elam Mills, Ince i | ducer ol 
tom round flour ind Vl all 


eTea 


AOM, AACC Units to 
Gather Sept. 14-15 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKI \ 
t meetin of the lex ma D 
( No of the Associa ) of Op 
ative Milles ands—stthy ‘ Star 
ction of the American A ‘ tion 
Cereal Chemist “ held at 
Lal Murray Lodge Lal Mu 
Okla., Sept. 14-15 Ad 
t for accommodat it the 
“ige or adjoining cab d t 


made now with Henry H. Stark, sec 
treasurer of AOM District 7 


904 N.W. 19th St Oklahoma City 
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WANT ADS 














v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum Add 20¢ per insertion for 


keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order - 

v 7 v 











HELP WANTED 
v | mmm 


NEED A KELIABLE ASSISTANT TO THE 


WANTED—ASSISTANT TO CHIEF CHEM 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag clogging machines and other 
good i feed and elevator equipment 


J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson Ciuy, Mo 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v eames ne cece 


MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guerantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trace for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 














“‘Hole-In-One’’ Hard 
To Get; Costly, Too 


W YORK—‘What price glory 


que yn William E. Derrick 
isl himself after scoring a hole 
I it the Sleepy Hollow rolf club 
\ 6. M Der head of Wil 
! Der ( i bakery Supply 
hous i the initiation cost for 
mbership in the select hole-in-one 
! ‘ rie I n (Everybody 
hare in hi ichievement it the 
19t} 
! i fou Y which it 
( I Kisenn er of Standard 
Br Ine Ne York Walter 
Jac i i igel if Ebinger 
Ba ( Brook and Dougla 
B ! it Robert | Lee 
} A + a | Mr Der 
‘ } hot at the pir 
’ ind 18] jul if 
“ | f cour Pre 
the d, M er 
l la e thre 
p ; 
| } er ce pres 
i I Mill Im admit 
i t ta that rt f 
pr perity nd blew up on two ib 
q taking an 8 on one and 
q er to finish with a 
94 for the 18-hole round. He 
ntend to have the one-in-a-million 
pa inted is 1 desk ornament 
rhe wa f a box of a dozen 
I } t ti in Scotland 
( nig 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














4 7 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


wz BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















y 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
a 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 


. Our Own 
Laboratories 
of the baker’s art are consistently possible Including 


only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 
you bake it. 


Pilot Bakery 


y 


Flour mills 6 Amica, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS « ALVA + ROSEDALE \ 
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Plans Being Prepared 


. ‘ For New Southern 
American Ace States Feed Plant 


—A superior bread RICHMOND, VA.—Plans are now 
flour, milled in one being prepared for a new feed plant 
, ’ to be built here by the Southern 

of the West’s very States Cooperative 
finest flour mills. Construction of the new mill will 
‘The |S itey teens) mbate A ‘ Fl begin within 60 days, according to 
be merican ours, Inc. W. T. Steele, Jr., director of the 
Finc St Hard W heat bd NEWTON, KANSAS cooperative’s wholesale services divi- 
The only mill in this great terminal sion, and about 10 months will be 








market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN As announced previously, the new 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS half-million-dollar mill will be located 


Taam || CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. || 0° ® site adiscent to 750,000-bu 


grain elevator which Southern States 
MILLING CO ST. LOUIS, MO. purchased from Cargill], Inc 

7 Mr. Steele said the mill will be 
highly mechanized and semi-automat- 
ic in its operation. 

It will be the sixth feed manufac- 


““Gooch’s Best”’ ACME _— GOLD DRIFT turing*facility of the cooperative in 


its six-state territory and the third 
Better Bakery Flours in Virginia. Largest of the plants are 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need at Cincinnati and Baltimore, with 


SUPERIOR The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. other mills at Roanoke and Norfolk 
Okishemea City, Okla. in Virginia and at Seaford, Del. Total 

Q UALITY production at these mills during the 
past year was more than 700,000 tons 

to Make All Baked Things HUB B A Re D Mr. Steele said the mill will make 
Better SPRING WHEAT FLOURS a complete line of feeds. A large 
percentage of its output will be in 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. QUALITY SINCE 1879 feeds for bulk delivery direct to 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. aaa : , 
Linecola, Nebraska MANKATO, MINNESOTA farms, he said. 


required for construction 
























































Location of the plant will result in 
improved service to patrons in the 
area, Mr. Steele said. He also cited 

Te erent on ees eee Comet with the growing livestock population and 
= Seen a aie ate REED bash expanding broiler industry in the 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators section. 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montane, The elevator will enable Southern 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of el! Fisher's Flours. States to expand its grain marketing 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. program in the area and to offer an 
Domestic and Export Millers additional market to farmers for 
OLLFF H. MORRIS & OO, Kasrsun Rerneszwrarive, 26 Beaver Street, New You Orry their grain, Mr. Steele continued. The 
elevator also will provide grain stor- 
age for ingredients used by the feed 
mill. It is estimated that half of the 
elevator space will be used for grain 

under government loan 

Robert C. Woodworth, vice presi- 








enn _ 
Golden Loaf” mss 0.: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 



























Intersi 


GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 

STOCKY ARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR end JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Senford © Phone 3316 
Maeneger 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


August 28, 1956 
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ELEVATOR — Shown above is the 
750,000-bu. grain elevator at Rich- 
mond, Va., which Southern States 
Cooperative purchased from Cargill, 
Inc. Alongside the elevator, the co- 
operative will build a new $500,000 
feed plant. The elevator wili enable 
Southern States to expand its grain 
marketing program and provide stor- 
age for the mill. 


dent of Cargill, Minneapolis, pointed 
out that his company is now build- 
ing a 2,100,000-bu. elevator at Nor- 
folk. “With the Norfolk installation 
scheduled to be in partial operation 
by Sept. 30,” he said, “Cargill decided 
that it would be unnecessary_dupli- 


. cation of functions if the company 


retained its Richmond plant.” 


BREAD i® THE GTAFF OF Lire 


McCabe Co. Appoints 
Advertising Agency 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
Kerker Peterson Hixon Hayes, Inc., 
as advertising agency for the,McCabe 
Co. of Minneapolis has been an- 
nounced by Ben C. McCabe, presi- 
dent of the firm which deals in grain 
and manufactures Star-Hi feeds 

The 68-year-old company operates 
62 elevators in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana, in addi- 
tion to feed-producing plants in Per- 
ham and Montevideo, Minn., and 
Glendive, Mont. 

The Minneapolis agency will han- 
dle the company’s advertising and 
public relations programs 


GREA — THE STAFF OF re 
DURUM PRICES QUOTED 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
sjoard announces that the averages 
of the domestic and export prices of 
amber durum wheat for July, 1956 
are $2.01% and $2.67 bu., respective- 
ly with both prices basis No. 1 
Cc. W imber durum in store Fort 

William/Port Arthur 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorodo Milling & Elevator Co 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CANADA’S 


ag Lk > 
r Vpeteatie, 0” 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 







with 


Robi 


LOUR \ 











CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 











WESTERN CAMADA- IT’S BETTER 


‘ Whe 
> Rian % 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 









CABLE ADOR 


* 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


MOOSE JAW SASK 
Sete). |. MONTREAL 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


“CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 

















+ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





MAIN TAIN ED SINCE 1887 
Milling Co., Limited 
ELEN ALL 
“none CABLE CODES 
REO USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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T-I ael tle Me) mm Aolt] ame) 0} 
as We Are of Ours, for 


Members of “PMread ez the 
All Leading ae i ondi te: 04 
Staff of Lite 









Complete Grain 
Facilities for 





Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour ated 
t 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
——~ THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "°%4!° 





1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH 3 AMARILLO 
































afi Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . 
7 and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
| know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


ii iVit Dh W711 5 FSF PET ad a 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
; - 2 —————— — 
bhi — OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN « FEED GRAINS 
“wen 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. « « ¢. won. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















N. V. indesnte sasahaeeny 


“MEELUNIE” 





" (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
4 ‘ 
PUA Heerengracht 209 
y Vite ‘y 
Veal AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
ad _ 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








- 
M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Kaetablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM O 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Witburg” Amsterdam 











——~4 
—_—_ 





CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©, 8. 


able Address: "AVAUMASB, LONDON" 











A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Watablished 1866 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuls, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 HROTTERDAM 
' Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO, 
PFLOUK IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON,E,C.3 


« Address: “Coventay," 


London 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
PERDINGSTUFFS, BTC, 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
Hilliter #t LONDON, KB, © 


Cable Address: “Graintatie,” London 








Db. DP. Heowle John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. L & Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: "Wheatear,” Glasgow 
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Two 


small-town characters at- 
tended a political meeting 
they were impressed by the profundi 
ty and obscurity of the language prof 
fered by the principal speaker 


“Do you know,” observed one, in a 


post mortem session, “I think he 
uses those big words because he 

afraid that if people knew what he 
was talking about, they'd know he 


didn't 
about.” 


what he was 


¢¢¢ 


Perhaps the main accomplishment 
of civilization has been the develop 
ment of a species able to endure it 


¢¢?¢ 
Two salesmen met by chance in a 
downtown bar. “Say,” chided one, “I 
noticed you talking to a 
woman.” 
And the other 
any other kind?” 


¢¢¢ 


know talking 


asked, “Are there 


A city couple visiting a country 
couple, old friends who had taken 
over a general store in the Ozarks, 
were helping out in the emporium 
when a local family, shabby, toil 
worn, and furrowed of brow, trooped 


in, After they had made 


a few modest 


where 


strange 





Cable Address DomrRAcH midor 


MARDORF, PEACH & C 0, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Eatablished 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address Johnn 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch; 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 


purchases and trooped out, the visit- 
ing lady asked the resident lady, 
‘What do poor souls like that do for 
a living up here in the winter?” 
“Oh,” said her hostess, “they record 
hillbilly songs for Decca 


¢¢¢ 


Two cave men chanced to bump 
into each other one Stone Age after- 
noon 

“You know, old boy said one, 


Gertie Glug is going around telling 


everybody that you’re madly in love 
with her.” 
“My, how that woman exaggera- 


ted,” said his friend. “I may have 
given her one or two clips on the chin 
but that’s all there is to it 


¢¢?¢ 

It was Parents’ Day at a small 
country school, Mrs. Smith was sit- 
ting with her eyes glued on the cur- 
tain when it suddenly rose on little 
Harry Jones attired in a 
Friends, Romans, countrymen,” he 
declared, “lend me your ears.’ Lean- 
ing over her neighbor's shoulder, Mrs 
Smith was heard to comment in an 
iron whisper, “Wouldn't be Matty 
Jones’ boy if he wasn’t borrowing 


omething!” 
¢¢ 


Smith's symptoms were 
enough to take 


toga. 


alarming 
him to a doctor for 
a check-up. Having fortified himself 
at a tavern, he went through the 
examination and awaited the report 
in the reception room. When the doc- 
tor appeared, Smith asked eagerly, 
What does the report show, Doc- 
tor + fou 

“According to this 
swered the medico, “there is every 
indication that a small percentage 
of blood is getting into your alcohol 


system,” 
¢¢?¢ 

“Tommy,” said his Uncle 
you have a girl?” 

“Gosh, no" shouted the 10-year-old 
ind ran off to the baseball game. The 
little girl next door smiled wisely at 
Uncle John and said, “They're al- 
ways the last ones to know 


¢¢¢ 


Of course the Russians have free- 
dom of speech 
Nevertheless, 


analysis,” an- 


John, “do 


the following ad ap- 


peared in one of the largest daily 
papers: “Talking parrot has disap- 
peared, I want it definitely understood 


that I do not share its political opin- 
ions,” 
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J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mille and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 0 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














The Montgomery Company 


MO)» MERRY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 1 





1 W. 10TH &8T KANSAS CITY, MO 








H. J. B. M. RADE MAKER 


GENERAL AGbk 


Solicits Correspondence Witt py f 
FLOUR, CERBAI rEEI 
PEEDA AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulstatraat til 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, 7 
Codes: Kiveraide bientle 4 
Wieger’a Hit (19 & 1029) 














ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 O8L0, NORWAY 
Neference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornetad” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Katablished 1913 


OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 


Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: 


“Fiormel,"" Oslo 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bidg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 











i. Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Cl 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., 


Dankers: Twentsache Bank, Amsterdam 





BINCE 1889 


Private 
New York 


Riverside 
Reference: Guarantee Trust 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomesnic 


4110 Wilford Building 
rdand Arch Streets 


PHIL ADELPHIA 4, PA 








PEEK BROS 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 
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The CLEAR with the PUNCH! 


Champions are made not born and from 
the finest, most modern Spring Wheat Mill 
in the Northwest comes BOXER, the un- 
disputed Champion of Spring W heat Clears. 


For outstanding strength, carrying power 
Y and flavor in rye, wheat or specialty breads, 


insist on the best—BOXER. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


General Offices — Winona, Minn. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 











1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK Country-Milled 
“ mn from Country Nun 
ap : Vheat located in 
-_ the heart of 
: j / American's foremost 
ent ennia M ! L L Ss, i N Cc. ." a j wheat producing 
SENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH : sontion 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT . 7 INDEPENDENT 
<s 4 P er | OWN 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR rowel _— 6,800,000 i, — MANAGED 
PYRAMID NE F ! { $ " Bushels ; 






CENTENNIAL CAK ; z * " Country end 


Terminal 
. 
" Storage 
. 
le 





WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, f 


° MEPHERSON, KANGAS *« 

















“ROCK RIVER" @@ ‘ . ’ . ¢ 
Pa A” RELODGETIS RYE ihn ine 
NEW SPOKANE Milk... or . , , 
THE WORLD’S-MOST-MODERN All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
; ip : ' Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 
MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE : RITZVILLE - PORTLAND FRANK H. BLODGETT, inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 


knows the reason for its quality reputa- 












tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 
to bake a finer loaf. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








‘ 


GRAIN SERVICE © 
where 


OFFICES 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

H. Louls Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omehe Houston 
Minneapolls ft, Worth 
Buflelo Portiend 

Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norotk Vancouver, 8. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man, 


TERMINAL | 
ELEVATORS 





a 

t 5 
Chicago Norlolk rie 
St. Louls heave 4 
x c oulsville id 
cones City Memphis a 
Minneapolis hes 
Bullalo eston | 
Toledo Ft. Worth ry 
Columbus Portlend ae | 





MILLING WHEATS | 
rreowm “i 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA - 


enemas 


THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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INDEX OF ADV 


RTISERS 











“DURAMBER” 
|  SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
q Formers Union Grain Terminal Association 








For Finer Packaging 


Look to Fulton First 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


hens Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 





Avilene Flour Mills Co é 
Acme Evans Co 7 
Acme Flour Milis Co 

Alien, James, & Co. (Belfast 4 

Amber Milling Divisior 4 


Amend! Milling Co 
American Cyanamid Co 
American Fiours, tne 
Angell, Chr. . 14 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartlett & Co 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 


Beardstown Mills Co ’ 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 4 
Biornstad, Asbjorn P 4 


Biske, J. H..... 4 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc § 
Bolle & Schiithuls 

Brey & Sharpless A 
Buhler Mili & Elevator Co 29 
Bulsing & Heslenteld 

Burke, E. J., & Co 

Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, Incorporated 
Carson, Robert, & Co, LI 
Centennial Mills, Inc 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 
Chase Bag Co. . , 7 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 

Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc 4 
Colorado Milling & Elevator ¢ 
Commander-Larabee Milling ¢ 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co 

Continental Grain Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 4 


De Lisser, Andrew 
Desendorf, ine 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donszelmann & Co., Lid 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co 


Eastern Canada Fiour Mills 

Eckhart Milling Co 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Evans Milling Co. . 27 
Exact Weight Scale Co 


Fant Milling Co 
Farmers Union Grain 
Farquhar Bros 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Fiouring Mills Co 


Terminal As 


Florelius & Uisteen a/s t 
Flour Mills of America ? 
Fiynan, John M., Co s4 
Fode, Troels ...... 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co, Lid 


Franco, Francis M 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc 

General Mills, inc Cover 4 
Gillespie Bros., Lid 

Globe Milling Co 

Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 4 
Gooch Milling & Eleva or 

Gieat Siar Flour Mil 


Greenbank, H. J 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


& Sons 


Hebel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hemmond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 

Holland Engraving Co 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
Hunter Milling Co 


mbs, J. F., Milling Co 

nter-Continental Grain Co 

Milling Co Cover 
nterstate Grain Corp 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


nternaticnal 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 
Jewel, L. &., & Son 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Hettelsater Construction Co 
Omer 

Brodr 


Jones 
Jordar 


Justesen 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 
William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King Midas Fiour Mills 
King Milling Co 
Knappen Milling Co 
Knighton, Samuel, & 
Koerner, John E 


Kelly 


Sons 


LeGrange Miils 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 


Loken & Co oe . 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 
Lyon & Greenieat Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co 
McConneli & Reid, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto eee 
Madsen, Rud ..... wTTTT 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Lid 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. Vv Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co 

Midland Flour Milling Co 
Midland Fiour Mills, Ltd 
Milling Products, Ltd 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 

Morten Milling Co 
Muirhead, 8. 4 


Neppaenee Milling Co 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. . 

New Era Milling Co 

New York Central System 
Norenberg & Beisheim 
Norris Grain Co 


Norton, Willis, Co 
Novedel Flour Service Divisio 
Wallace & Tiernan inc ver 


34 


34 
34 


27 
“7 


27 


26 
34 


5a 
44 


4 
28 


a1 


26 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd 
Oklahoma Fiour Millis Co 
Osieck & Co 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros Sewebece 
Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd 
Pilisbury Millis, Inc 

Pratt, R&. C oon 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademeker, H. J. 6. M 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Reilly, John F. ....... pessedane 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Roanoke City Mills ....... 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, 
Rodney Milling Co. ..... eee 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply 

Runciman Milling Co. 


Buell, A., B Ge. covcccccccercssvese 
Reseet. ©, Ti. B GOW, GOO. ve cccvevtcsoee 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .....6.ceceeees 
Russell Milling Co. .... 

Sathorterd, W.. 4... BGO socvocsesccoves 
St. Regis Paper Co. ....cssceceeeces 
Scott, Mungo, LIG. .....ccccecccces 


Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc........005- 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd... 
Springfield Milling Corp. ....... ee 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co 

Star of the West Milling Co 
States Steamship Co 

Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stolp & Co., Lid 

Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S. R., Co 


Superior Grain Separator Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 


Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ° oe eee 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd..... 


Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co 
Tri-State Milling Co 


Uhimann Grain Co. .... ; 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ..... 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V 
Victor Chemical Works 


Vis, P. C., & Co 
Voigt Milling Co 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 

Watson & Philip, Lid. ........6065. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .......ccceeeuees 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Fiour Mills Co., 
Western Star Mill Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co ene 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, M., Jr.. N. V 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 


34 
s4 


34 
27 
34 
21 


32 
27 
28 
28 
34 


28 
34 


27 


34 


10 
34 


33 
21 
33 


29 
26 
32 


27 
26 
34 
34 
30 








Ask for more details. 














cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 








4‘ —— 
aie 

















Dependability 


Man's dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 





DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour N VADEL FLOUR SERVICE DivisStOn 


N-RICHMENT-A WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
Rg! RESENTATIVES 1N PRINCIPAL civieés 


“Dyox Novadeloz’”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 














Stir it wl 


No one knows who first uttered the proverb, “‘to 


make good bread, stir it with the sun.”’ 


But this unknown genius summed up an idea 
that applies as forcefully to today’s mass produc 
tion miller and baker as it did to the lonely farm 


family of centuries ago. 


Bread has kept its importance in the minds and 


hearts of people because the bakers and millers 





th the sun” 


never have stopped ‘“‘getting up early”’ to improve 
their product. 

General Mills “stirs with the sun”’ by sponsoring 
research aimed at making tomorrow’s bread even 


better than today’s. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with bread 





